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| THE MENACES OF AMERICA 
haeaal \ R. CLEVELAND'S latest message to Congress 
sanmens 1 ought in the main to be not unwelcome to this 
nts. country. It is menacing in tone, and outrageous in its pre- 
y tensions. ‘The general approval expressed of it in the 
A United States amounts to demonstration of what is often 
B® denied, but is none the less the truth, namely, that the 
a | Americans, outside of a very select circle of millionaires 
Yayo i =and mugwumps, are profoundly hostile to England. 
» of the } ‘ = nae nd ° 
a. bee im =6‘They may like the individual Englishmen, but for the 
-_—_" i = British Government they have no feeling but detestation 
igstown and a pleasure in seeing it crossed and humiliated. It 
anon at ® stands to them for the personification of arrogance, and 
dette is always in their imagination the same oppressive rule 
"5 16 of ‘ King George, which it is the peculiar function of 
rewe e _ . 
nburgh, good Americans to abate. ‘Therefore they sympathise 
8 will with all its enemies, and are prepared to believe every 
Express case against it. Therefore, too, they are delighted to 
M. will f ° - ° gg ome 9° 
nd 4.10 see their Government face the insolent ‘ Britisher’ in a 
seg noble attitude of defiance ; and that is why Senators 
Melton and Presidents are so magnificently peremptory. 
in from os ‘ 7 - maa 
imerous Those who have been living in a fool's paradise 
ns will . ‘ ; ° 
wees made up of maudlin sentiment about the two kin- 
ol, = dred communities and the blood that is thicker than 
ing Car . P 
usual, water, may experience a disagreeable shock when the 
ret unsympathetic reality is forced on their attention. 
meee { ‘Their sorrows need not touch men of sense, who do not 
OM | prefer to be wholly given up to strong delusions, and to 
— believe in lies. So when Mr. Cleveland comes forward 
and with a firm hand strips all cant aside an.id the 
general applause of Americans, we shall, if we are wise 
Neck. & be obliged to him. We know now how we stand. 
The President’s message is full from first to last of 
ry aggressive hostility to England, and it states the claim 
ght. § made by his Government with a precision which leaves 
Three no excuse for misunderstanding. If the pretensions of 
Ks. America are absolutely incompatible with our interests 
; and honour, we are the better for knowing the truth. 
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We can now calculate what dangers we may have to 
face, and what measures we must prepare to take. 

As to the nature of the demand made upon our 
long-suffering by Mr. Cleveland there is no appreciable 
difference of opinion in any quarter entitled to the 
least respect. His message gains something from being 
read together with the long and verbose letter of Mr. 
Olney, but the President’s words convey effectually the 
gist of the Secretary of State’s despatch. What that is 
may be stated in a very few words. The United States, 
while refusing firmly to incur any responsibility for the 
acts of South American Republics, assume an authority 
to decide on the rights of any dispute between them 
and European Powers. ‘This self-constituted judicial 
function of theirs is to be put in motion more especially 
when the question at issue is the delimitation of a 
frontier. This is the ‘Monroe Doctrine’ with a vengeance 
—not the thing as it appeared in the President’s 
Message of 1825, but the swollen form that it has 
assumed in the course of three generations of ‘ Young 
Columbian’ eloquence. The States are indeed graciously 
pleased, as Mr. Olney explains, to say that they will 
not interfere when a South American Republic is 
punished for misdeeds—only they must be convinced 
that the punishment is deserved, and the misdeeds real. 
Of course, if the United States resolve to act on this 
rule, and support their decision by arms, that is a fact 
which European nations will be compelled to take into 
account. If they submit, however, they must dis- 
tinctly understand that they deal with American 
Republics subject to the good pleasure of the United 
States. When there is a difference of opinion as to the 
extent of territory belonging to them, then the most 
absurd claims made by a Spanish-American Republic 
are to be entertained seriously even if they happen 
to be based on the Bull of Alexander VI. which 
bears the date of 1493. The United States would 
unquestionably pay little attention to the award 
by which Roderigo Borgia defined the respective 
‘spheres of influence’ of Spain and Portugal in ‘the 
Indies’ at a time when everybody, including the 
Genoese, thought that Columbus had reached the 
eastern extremity of Asia. But this is irrelevant. 
The absurdity is that we should be called upon to 
submit the claim to the United States. The rule laid 
down by Mr. Cleveland that no European Power is 
to take possession of ground, which an American Re- 
public describes as its own, till ‘we? at Washington 
are persuaded of the soundness of its title, is monstrous. 
We speak of ‘ European Powers’ as concerned, though 
it is significant that the President does not pretend 
to inter tre in the very lively dispute between France 
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and Brazil, which is also about a frontier. This is a 
sign that the Monroe Doctrine is chiefly valued because 
it can be quoted against England. Yet as a matter of 
fact France, Holland, and Spain are well nigh as directly 
concerned as ourselves. 

In comparison with the arrogant claim of Mr. Cleve- 
land to make the United States Sovereign throughout the 
New World, the question at issue between them and our- 
selves sinks into insignificance. It isa mere pretext. ‘That 
the Republic of which General Crespo is President, till the 
next comer shoots him, professes to represent the 
Spanish Captaincy-General of Venezuela, which, again 
according to the high colonial theory of Spain, was con- 
sidered to include British, Dutch, and French Guiana 
together with a great part of Brazil, is intrinsically 
only a curiosity among diplomatic absurdities. It is on 
a level with the Portuguese ‘right’ to occupy the 
African Continent from side to side on the strength of 
that same famous Bull of Alexander VI. What is more 
than absurd is the demand of the United States that 
we should submit this ridiculous pretension to them, and 
should confess that without their good leave we cannot 
exist in America atall. For this is what it all comes to- 
Mr. Olney lays it down as an axiom that ‘any permanent 
political union between a European and an American 
State’ is ‘unnatural and inexpedient.”. Whether Mr. 
Olney realised when he rolled off that pompous pro- 
nouncement, that he had declared it ‘unnatural and inex- 
pedient’ that Trinidad, Honduras, Jamaica, and Canada, 
should continue to form part of the British Empire we 
really are not concerned to inquire. Whatever he 
meant, that is what he said, as Lord Salisbury did not 
fail to remind him. Diplomatic good manners made it 
impossible for the Prime Minister to add what we need 
have no scruple in writing down—namely, that nothing 
more impudently provocative ever came from the pen 
even of an American Secretary of State playing patriot 
in view of a coming Presidential Election, It is idle to 
attempt to console ourselves by saying that this is 
largely electioneering. So it is no doubt, but what 
constitutes the gravity of the situation is this, that in 
course of manceuvres to influence votes by a parade of 
offensiveness to England, the President of the United 
States has taken most effectual measures to commit his 
country to a pretension from which it cannot recede 
without discredit, and to which we cannot submit with- 
out danger to our interest and to our honour. Unless 
this be disavowed by American public opinion, which 
seems eminently unlikely, there can be no satisfactory 
issue from such a dilemma. ‘The surrender of one or the 
other is the only visible alternative to armed conflict. 
The quarrel is not of our seeking, and the retreat cannot 
be on our side. Ifthe worst happens the fault is not ours. 
For us, indeed, the bold course is the safe one. We 
cannot stand humbly by waiting till the Congress has 
decided whether it will appoint a committee to inquire 
into our rights without our consent, and then till the 
United States can find leisure to decide how much of 
Guiana we are to be allowed to keep. The case calls for 
a resolute assertion of the fact that we also are an 
American Power, existing as naturally and as expe- 
diently as the Union itself and thoroughly resolved to 
recognise no right in it which does not belong to other 
Sovereign States. If it chooses to fasten a quarrel 
upon us the responsibility must be left to it. It is 
idle to hope for peace with a persistent bully. 
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THE IMMORALITIES OF THE ARMENIAN 
AGITATION 


[’ so happened, on Tuesday evening, that while the 

reporters of the City Temple meeting were at work 
on their ‘ flimsy,’ the message of the American President 
was passing through the telegraph wires. This was 
rather unfortunate; for the President’s message being 
a new and a smart sensation, the Venezuelan trouble 
naturally filled the newspapers next day: while little 
attention was given to the great Nonconformist meeting 
on behalf of the Armenians. We are sorry for it, 
because at this meeting there was a new exhibition of 
an ignorance in foreign affairs which is wicked if 
assumed, contemptible if genuine, and thoroughly 
deserving of chastisement in any case. 

For our own part, we believe it to be almost entirely 
assumed. It is impossible that the spokesmen at the 
City Temple can be so ignorant as they pretend to be 
where they violently interfere. And to what was their 
interference {directed ? The unchallengeable answer 
proves the wickedness we charge them with. Every 
one of the speakers cried out for war against the Turks 
—war by England alone if it cannot be managed in 
‘concert. None of them were more clamorous for such 
a war than the clerical speakers and the highly educated 
gentleman who acts as treasurer to the Peace Society ; 
and they must all have been aware that an invasion of 
Turkey would probably, almost certainly, have the 
(1) A general massacre of 
Armenians throughout the Turkish Empire: extermina- 
tion in about three days. (2) The proclamation of a Holy 
War against the English—a war favoured by Mussul- 


following consequences : 


mans everywhere (for is not the slogan of the Macbeths, 
‘Down with Mohammedanism * ?), and perfectly delight- 
(3) The cost to 
English men and women, in death, bereavement, and 
poverty, of a war with hundreds of thousands of the 
sort of men who fought at Plevna; but fighting on this 
(4) The interference 
of three or four great European Powers, when we and 


ful to our European enemies and rivals. 


occasion for the Faith above all. 


the Turks were sufficiently weakened, to push us aside, 
seize upon the ‘Turkish Empire, and partition it to our 
endless disadvantage. ‘That this last-named consequence 
should trouble our Armenian committee-men is too 
much to expect, of course; but what of those that 
come before it? What of the certain massacre of the 
whole Armenian people, as instigators and instruments 
of this religious war? What of the absurd useless- 
ness (the Turkish Armenians being all dead) of an 
enterprise in which thousands of English lives would 
be sacrificed, or even tens of thousands? ‘There is 
nothing remote or contingent in those questions, and 
when they are looked at for one moment it becomes 
clear that what the City Temple Nonconformists urge 
upon the Government is not merely foolish but atrocious. 
And we say without hesitation that it cannot be urged 
ignorantly. Like that much-advertising Churchman, 
Canon MacColl, our Rev. Dr. Cliffords, our Rev. 
Dr. Beets, and the rest, may know little of foreign 
affairs in general, and probably do not suspect to this 
hour that Sir P. Currie has been made the sport of 
MM. Nelidoff and Cambon. ‘They may not understand 
the long intrigue through which Russia and Turkey 
have almost become allies, while England is detested 
throughout the Ottoman Empire, and the Armenians 
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are no better off for her intervention. 
these gentlemen can doubt what would happen to the 
Armenians if England made war against the ‘Turks on 
their neither is it imaginable that the 
Ottoman race and that Mohammedan rule can be 
smashed without heavy sacrifice by a single Power 
Hundreds 


account ; 


which has few soldiers to spare for the work. 
of thousands of first-rate fighting-men, inspired by the 
steadiest and most desperate fanaticism ever known, are 
not so easily disposed of. As to the notion that we 
have only to deal with a Sultan and a knot of corrupt 
Ministers, it is boundlessly ridiculous. 

Even Mr. Gladstone has a strong perception of the 
difficulties which our Armenian Committee will not 
acknowledge. From time to time he writes letters 
almost entirely congenial to the gentle spirits who long 
to bathe their sensibilities in the blood of a few 
Englishmen and many thousand ‘Turks: 
In every one of these 


thousand 
almost, we say, but never quite. 
letters there is a word of reservation, implying that, for 
all he knows to the contrary, good reasons may restrain 
the Government from attempting to put an end to the 
Sultan’s rule. Of course the anti- Mohammedan party 
takes no notice of these half-obscure reserves, but there 
they are; and there they serve the purpose of saving 
Mr. Gladstone’s conscience while they are too unobtrusive 
to raise a doubt about the wisdom of the agitation he 
delights in. It becomes us, however, to mark these 
passages, which have all the more significance for being 
unwillingly and ingeniously slurred. Be it 
specially observed, too, that his last letter—that which 
was read to the City Temple meeting—contained an 
Gladstone's private 


admitted 


exceptionally strong hint of Mr. 
misgivings, and that it has been dealt with in a very 
exceptional way. After 
quite able to cope with five or six ‘Turkeys,’ and that 


saying that ‘our country is 
Mngland ‘is under peculiar obligations, he added this 
pregnant little sentence: ‘ But she is not omnipotent.’ 
Now that is exactly what the anti-Mohammedan party 
are determined to treat as an unendurable fact. To 
acknowledge it revolts them. For, admit it to con- 
sideration, and we immediately stumble upon another 
fact: which is, that one Turkey and one Russia— 
certainly one ‘Turkey, 
would make the invasion of the Ottoman ;mpire a very 
tough job indeed for Her Majesty's forces. It might be 
even too much for Her Majesty's forces. ‘That this was 

Mr. Gladstone’s mind when he wrote the half-line 


one Russia, aud one France— 


we call attention to is obvious; that he intended to 
Wash his hands, so. to speak, of all the reflections 
involved in that little statement of fact is also clear: 
nor can there be any doubt, we suppose, that it was 

een by the sharper anti-Mohammedans to be a very 
inconvenient half-line in an otherwise ch: armingly in- 
Haming letter. The Daily Chronicle was Sup to it? at 
once, evidently ; for though or rather 
half-dozen words are by far the i significant in the 
whole composition, our high-spirited contemporary cut 
them out. Awakening as they would be to the drugged 
common sense of the readers of that journal, they were 
suppressed. Yet on the same day the same paper 
echoed the indignant protest of some other Radicals 
against ‘the laches of the Liberal leaders.’ ‘Where 
are they? Lord Rosebery is amusing himself abroad. 
Sir W illiam Harcourt is silent. 
to any purpose, 


because those 


Not a man has spoken 
Mr. Gladstone is in retirement, yet 


But none of 
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If the Chronicle 
we think 
Liberal leaders are silent on 
what is 


he alone appears to have a voice.” 
really wishes for information on this point, 
we can supply it. The 
the Armenian Question because they 
expected of them by the rousing section of their party, 
and would rather not 
that broke out afresh at the City Temple meeting. 
With more than Mr. Gladstone’s responsibility, they 
at all, to utter a great 
which the Chronicle cut out 


know 


sanction the sort of madness 


would be obliged, if they spoke 
deal of the kind of matter 
of the aged statesman’s letter. ‘Therefore, they prefer 
which, though jit can hardly be fair 
dealing with the public, is at least as moral as our 
good contemporary’s excisions. The truth is, however, 
that the excitements of the agitation have gradually 
wrought many minds into a state of immorality which 
(as usual in such cases) takes the form of extravagant 


to say nothing ; 


self-indulgence. Their original impulses were righteous, 
and their own ; 


lovers of their own self-righteousness that they think 


and they have now become so much the 


nothing too great and too sacred to be its sacrifice. 
Every day truth is violated by suppressions, assertions, 
insinuations of the most outrageous character. Every 
day justice is perverted by elaborate exasperating 
charges—charges the sole end of which is to exasperate 
—without even a pretence of authentication. And the 
final purpose of all this is to get up a war of religion 
which for aught they know or care who strive to pro- 
voke it, would half ruin their own land and bring death 
and misery to hundreds of thousands as innocent as 
and more harmless than their super-sentimental selves. 


A WARNING TO KRUGER 


TYNHE Transvaal Executive has been admonished so 

often, and with such an utter absence of result, 
that advice to President Kriiger would seem as useless 
as a whisper in the ear of a deaf horse—or rather mule. 
The speech, nevertheless, with which Mr. Lionel Phillips 
opened the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, contains 
‘Oom Paul,’ if he is wise, will not 
It sets forth an absolutely unen- 


matter which even 
neglect altogether. 
durable state of affairs, and demands, in sufficiently 
downright terms, a reform of the Administration and 
the franchise for the witlanders. Mr. Phillips was 
content with familiar but, for all that, 
they tell. The non-Dutch population of the South 
African Republic vastly outnumbers the Boer. It 
has raised the State from bankruptcy to abound- 
nine-tenths of the 
revenue to-day. Yet is as destitute of political 
rights as the commonest Kaffir. More; 
ment refuses to provide it with adequate police. It 
refuses to furnish it with competent mining inspectors. 
It will not have the English children taught another 
language than Dutch, with the result that 5000 at least 
have been left without any book-learning at all. Its 
own acts confess the Boer Government to be ungenerous, 
The presumption is that 
As it affects a superiority 


arguments, 


ing prosperity, and it provides 


the Govern- 


incompetent and neglectful. 
it is also exceedingly corrupt. 
to financial statements this charge cannot be brought 
absolutely home to it. There remains the plain fact 
that the Executive receives money by the sackful, and 
spends it about as liberally as Elwes the miser. 

And what an Executive! A Norfolk Parish Council 


would compare favourably in point of administrative 
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ability with most of its members. President Kriiger is 
the only man with any brains among them, for General 


Joubert is known to take little part in affairs. And 
the President himself is getting old and weary. He is 


completely in the hands of the Hollanders, whom he 
has imported from behind some counter in Amsterdam 
to make good the lack of native talent. 
course, no less witlanders than the most arrant German 
Indeed, they are rather more so in feeling, since 
And, as inter- 


Jew. 
they provoke mortifying comparisons. 


lopers will, they have adopted the fatuous policy of 


identifying the President with the most reactionary and 
the stupidest part of the Boer people. He is popular 
with the ‘Dopper’ sect, to which he belongs, and 
with the country farmers; but he has fallen out 
of touch with every Dutchman who can think. ‘The 
of Mr. and Mr. Christian 
Joubert are eloquent of much. They mean that the 
Raad will be furnished, for the first time, with an 
Opposition that will take the existence of the Randt 


resignations Esselen 


into account. Mr. Esselen boldly advocates a reason- 


able franchise for the whole country, irrespective of 


race and religion. It will have to come, of course, or 
President Kriiger and his Hollanders will have to go. 
Failing the introduction of a Reform Bill, the Oppo- 
sition will presumably try to force from the Executive 
substantial concessions in the matter of police and 
education. President Kriiger’s contention that the 
Uitlanders must pay taxes, and receive not a farthing’s- 
worth of benefit in return is absolutely preposterous. 
Such injustice does not exist even in Russia. 

President Kriiger has reached an age when men 
seldom change their mind, except, like Mr. Gladstone, 
for the worse. One solution would be his retirement 
from the headship of a State which has outgrown his 
patriarchal methods. He is, unhappily, wedded to 
office, and the presumption is that he will not 
voluntarily budge an inch. We are drawn to the 
therefore, that the next Presidential 
election will be highly critical for the Transvaal. 
Hitherto these affairs have been the most leisurely 


conclusion, 


and meaningless formalities. President Kriiger and 
General Joubert have stood and the former has been 
elected. the for their 


Uncle Paul is perfectly intelligible. A change of 


The preference of Boers 
men would have produced no change of measures. 
General Joubert used to make bigger promises, but once 
established in the President’s House at Pretoria he would 
have suffered them to drop into convenient forgetfulness. 
The electors, accordingly, as become a conservative race, 
returned the man who had already been tried, and 
found not altogether wanting. The appearance of a 
real Opposition candidate would put a different face 
on the business altogether. 'The contest would then 
turn on principles not persons, and the principles that 
must eventually prevail are not those professed by 
President Kriiger. If Mr. Christian Joubert should 
fulfil expectations by 
doing excellent service to his country. 


coming forward, he will be 
Only, if 


he does, he must be elected. Another spell of 
President Kriiger would be attended with  con- 
sequences by no means pleasant to contemplate. Our 


countrymen have behaved admirably under very real 
provocation, but their patience is not inexhaustible. 
And at a second Majuba, the English would not run. 
Now a forcible solution of the problem would be felt 
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from one end of South Africa to the other, and might 
put back Federation by a generation. We are all, 
therefore, for the peaceful removal of President Kriiger, 
but removed he will have to be, we fear. And to that 
end, the organisation of an Opposition in the Raad_ is 
a most encouraging beginning. 


A WORD TO MASTER SHIPBUILDERS 


A N inspired statement concerning the thing called 
& a ‘conference’ which came to a miserable end a 
week ago, over the strike in the shipbuilding trade, 
appeared in Wednesday’s T%tmes. ‘The contents of 
the statement are instructive in many ways; they serve 
to make the hopelessness of the present situation clear ; 
they help us to understand how humble—we had 
almost written menial—was the capacity in which Lord 
James of Hereford found himself compelled to act ; 
they convince us that the alleged conference was 
for 
James of 


they 

Lord 
the 
of an arbitrator; they convince us that the attempt 


erroneously described as such ; dispose 
ever of the absurd fallacy that 
Hereford ever attempted to assume character 
to bring the two disputant parties together has 
done no good but probably a great deal of harm. 
Lord James, it appears, was simply a dignified mes- 
senger between the men’s delegates, not that they 
were delegates in the sense of possessing authority, 
closeted in one room, and the master’s delegates, who 
were genuine agents for the Federated body, closeted in 
another. Lord James deserves the public gratitude 
none the less but rather the more since, in point of 
majestic dignity, the function which he performed was 
about equal to that which a commissionaire or a district 
messenger boy fulfils in the ordinary course of business, 
The proceedings themselves partook of the essential 
about as does 
between Lord 
And after all this pomp of 


raised in 


nature of a conference 
the 


President Cleveland. 
meeting, after public hopes have been 


fully as 


correspondence Salisbury and 


vain, after the natural progress of the dispute 
towards its end has been delayed to no purpose, 
the mediators have decided that there would be 
no use in attempting to reassemble the joint 


‘Conference* at present, but that, when things look 
more hopeful, the ‘ Conference * will be asked to meet 
again. It must be said, with all due respect to Lord 
James and his coadjutors, that this suggestion savours 
It has been 


proved to demonstration that this is a real conflict 


of anything rather than common sense. 


between employers and men, which must be fought 
a outrance: he who interferes in such conflicts unsuc- 
cessfully does but aggravate and protract the war: and 
the singular ill-success of the peacemakers up to date 
is an omen of the certain futility of all attempts at 
patching a truce that may be made later. Wirepullers, 
with their own ends to serve, set the quarrel going ; but 
the hearts of the men are clearly in the fight now, and, 
until one side or the other is forced into submission, 
there can be no permanent peace—that is to say, no 
peace worth having. Nor are the masters, after the 
amiable weakness they have shown fruitlessly by their 
generous offer to the men, likely to be so supremely ill 
advised as to enter into new discussion with delegates 
who are no delegates but men fishing for irrevocable 


concessions. And the course which the masters are 
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taking now is, in our judgment, albeit we pretend to 
no inspiration, wise and strong. ‘They are closing their 
yards at an earlier date than is usual for the winter 
holidays. Let them make it clear that in the interval 
thev will strain every nerve to find new men to fill the 
places of the strikers, and let them assure the new men 
that they shall continue in employment conditionally 
upon their being efficient and well-behaved, and that 
they shall not be displaced even when the strikers come 
to their senses. That is the policy by which strikes are 
broken down, and when followed resolutely it never 
fails. "The end of it is that the strixers join the great 
army of the unemployed. 


TILTING AT THE TOURNAMENT 
cordially hailed the appointment of Lord 


w' 

| Wolseley 
Chief; and, speaking generally, we are as convinced 
ever that great good to the army will ultimately result 
from the change. Yet we cannot but regret that one 
of the first appearances of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
successor in the field of military reform should be in 


to the post of Commander-in- 


the character of a modern Quixote tilting at fancied 
We fully 
hoped and expected that the new Commander-in-Chief 
would make haste to apply his reforming broom; but 
we were certainly not prepared for any painful lack 

discrimination with regard to the abuses which should 
be swept away. 


foes and seeking to right imaginary wrongs. 


Nevertheless we are firmly con- 
vinced that in his plans for the reformation of the 
Military ‘Tournament, be said to 
have become an integral and essential part of the 
machinery for securing the efficiency of our 
Lord Wolseley 


judgment. 


which may now 


army, 
is committing one very grave error of 
Certainly there were some things, there 
was at least one thing, connected with this 'Tourna- 
ment, which needed reformation—there was need for 
a better and more impartial distribution among the 
various military charities of the profits accruing from 
the great annual assault-at-arms at Islington. This 
was always frankly and fully admitted by the Tour- 
nament Committee 
believe, who 


itself; and the only man, we 
between that Committee and 
the realisation of its wishes in this respect was the 
then Commander-in-Chief. But with his leaving the 
Horse Guards cecidit quiestio. 


stood 


His successor then ac- 
quired full power to divert the surplus uf the Tourna- 
ment into the channels for which it was originally in- 
tended. It required no imperious edict with root-and- 
branch changes to do this. But such a reformation was 
not enough for Lord Wolseley’s new broom. It was 
not sufficient for him to alter the destination of the 
gold. He must needs also sweep away with his new 
broom the very geese that laid the golden eggs—if such 
a metaphor may be used of ‘the patriotic, businesslike, 
and self-sacrificing experts to whose zealous efforts it 
Was mainly due that the Tournament always proved 
a great financial success. By a stroke of his im- 
perious pen Lord W olseley y simply abolishes the ‘Tourna- 
ment Committee, as if all the undoubted virtues of its 


members had been so many vices, 
history we 


In all our official 


apparent injustice and ingratitude. There may possibly 
be two opinions as to the manners of such a high- handed 
course; we take it that, among those who hee all the 








cannot recall ‘such a flagrant instance of 
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facts of the case, there can only be one opinion as to 
its wisdom or unwisdom. 

Hitherto the Tournament—throughout the seventeen 
years of its existence 





has been run mainly by half- 
pay or retired officers of the Army assisted by members 
of the Volunteer force; but henceforth it is to be 
‘ officers on the active list and 
on full pay’ under the General commanding the Home 
District. We doubt very much, to begin with, whether 
the change will be altogether relished by full-pay 
officers themselves ; but we are perfectly certain, at any 
rate, that it will cause great and just offence to their 
comrades of the auxiliary service. Since his appointment 
to the Horse Guards, Lord W olseley has taken repeated 
occasion to profess both by word and act his resolution 
to raise the status of the Volunteers; but it is a very 
curious way of doing this to eliminate, ‘as far as 
practicable, all 


managed exc lusively by 


from the future 
and to treat with 
such very scant courtesy all those of their representa- 


civilian elements 


management of the ‘Tournament, 
tives who have hitherto formed the backbone of the 
Executive Staff. What was the primary object of the 
‘Tournament, if not to make it pay and yield a hand- 
some surplus for the military charities ? And was it 
possible for it, in recent years, to have paid better than it 
has done under the direction of its Volunteer Secretary, 
Lieutenant Colonel Tully and his no less energetic than 
devoted staff? Can the Agricultural Hall contain 
spectators beyond its holding room; and does Lord 
Wolseley fondly imagine that his full-pay officers will do 
more in this respect than did Colonel Tully and his ex- 
perienced staff? A thing surely cannot be more than com- 
pletely successful, and we think that this has been always 
the case with the Tournament of late years. Quieta non 
movere ought to have been the new Commander-in- 
Chief's maxim with regard to the Ashby-de-la-Zouch of 
Islington. For one thing, under the new régime, there 
cannot possibly be the same continuity of official service, 
seeing that the full-pay officers formiag the Executive 
Staff must, with the constant ordering about of those 
on the active list, be always changing; and this of itself 
will prove a serious drawback to the efficiency of the 
annual show. If there is one thing more than another 
which has contributed to the success of past ‘Tourna- 
ments, it is the fact that they have been mainly under 
the management of the same zealous, ingenious, and 
single-minded men, who have always profited by the 
experience of one year to improve upon it in another. 
We should very much like to know the reasons which 
have induced Lord Wolseley to expect that the ‘Tourna- 
ment will be better conducte 
greater success—under the new system of management 





that is to say, prove a 
than under the old. For our own part we cannot attain 
to even a supposition of one of those reasons by the 
most patient use of our imagination. Of course the 
Tournament has other uses and objects apart from its 
subserviency to the military charities—uses which are 
perhaps even more important. From its charity point 
of view the Islington Wappenschaw applies tu our 
military past ; 
arms for the whole British army it appeals to the 
future; and, perhaps, provision for the future is even a 


considered as a stimulating school of 


more pressing dutv than consideration towards the past. 
But Lord Wolseley should beware of the means he 
would employ to achieve this double purpose. It is 


all very well to regard the ‘Tournament as a 
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powerful means of leavening the whole army with a 
passion for excellence in the use of arms. But 
mere combats between the various weapons of the 
service, tilting at the ring, riding and jumping, etc., 
however interesting and exciting in themselves, are not 
sufficient to draw the huge crowds of enthusiastic 
spectators who have hitherto thronged the Agricultural 
Hall. Experience has proved that, in addition to this, 
there must be a preponderating element of mere theatri- 
cality in the show; and if the new régime at Islington 
underrates and neglects this, it will simply be spelling 
fiasco and failure. Now we are convinced that for this 
very essential, this paramount feature in the Islington 
show, ‘ full-pay officers * are about the worst men Lord 
Wolseley could select as military playwrights and stage- 
managers. Serious fighting-men on the active list will 
deem it beneath their dignity to imitate the art of 
Drury Lane or the Adelphi, and the inevitable conse- 
quence will be a falling-off in that element of mere 
panoramic display which has hitherto constituted the 
tail that wagged the dog. Fighting is much too serious 
a thing to be made a pantomime of by any but those 
who have renounced their hopes of real warfare, or who 
have but a remote chance of ever having to take the 
field; and hence our conviction that it is a grave 
mistake of Lord Wolseley to transfer the management 
of the Tournament from the hands of 
half-pay officers and volunteers to those of men on 
the list. The 
ing link between the army and the people; and 
what better managers of such a show could be found 


retired or 


active Tournament is a_connect- 


than our citizen-soldiers, who have as much under- 
standing for the tastes of the people as they have 
sympathy with the needs of the army? It is true that 
English officers, as a rule, are more en rapport with 
the people than is the case in any military State of the 
Continent; still, it cannot be denied that, when in 
uniform and on service, they are characterised by a 
certain air of stand-offishness and apartness with regard 
to the 
necessary for the success of an enterprise like the 
Islington ‘Tournament to which they will not readily 


‘civilian element... There are certain things 


condescend ; we venture to predict, for one thing, that 
they will fall short of their predecessors in office in 
cultivating those cordial, perhaps even peculiar, rela- 
tions with the Press which are so necessary to the 
perfect running of the show; and, on the whole, we 
cannot but look upon it as a grave misfortune for the 
‘Yournament—which aims at once at popularising and 
perfecting the army—that its civilian element is to be 
dispensed with ‘as far as practicable.” Lord Wolseley 
will find that this is not practicable to any great extent. 
Hitherto, apart from the application of its surpluses, 
the ‘Tournament has been very well managed, and he 
could not have done better than let this well alone. 


A SURPRISE PARTY 


JP is not so very Jong since the Kaiser’s visit to his 
I ex-Chancellor would have been acknowledged an 
event of stupendously high politics. Now it passes off 
as little more than one of His Majesty’s many harmless 
freaks. The extinction of the Bismarck volcano is now 
as obviously an accomplished fact in the Fatherland as 
that, say, of Snaefells Gladstone with us. Sentimental 
admirers may still send sterlets and bouquets on penul- 
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timate birthdays, just as with us they glean chips or 
But practical 
politicians are heedless of setting suns. And_ yet, 
though the Bismarck, like the Gladstone bogey, has 
had his day, he still retains in many quarters a reflex 
influence, which may not be sneezed at. Wherefore it 
seems possible that the recent visit to Friedrichsruh 
To begin 


post-cards or international insults. 


may betoken more than obviously appears. 
with, the Emperor can have little real love for 
the overbearing Minister who sought to make himself 
Mayor of the Palace in perpetuity. No doubt we know 
our Young Father William for an impulsive gentleman, 
and no doubt his retrospective zeal for the founding of his 
Empire transfigures every man who shared in the founda- 
tion thereof. But the memory of his Old Man of the Sea 
cannot have ceased to rankle entirely, and the visit must 
have required a distinct effort to undertake. ‘The which 
suggests a probability that inclinations were conquered 
and the effort made for some very good purpose indeed. 
His Majesty, moreover, had just come from conference 
with General von Waldersee at Altona, and such transi- 
tion from the society of the man of the future to that 
of the man of the past is not without a certain signifi- 
What if the moment have arrived for decisive 
What 


if the nation’s future required of her Sovereign that 


cance. 
action—for a coup de téte if nota coup d état ? 


he should go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel all parties of any appreciable loyalty to  rall) 
round the throne’ Then the visit to Friedrichsruh, 
down to the most laughable details, assumes interest, 
if not also importance, and we remember that, though 
there may be no longer a Bismarck in practical polities, 
there is still a Bismarck party. 

But sufficient unto the moment is the sturdy humour 
thereof, most interesting psychologically is the trans- 
parency of character revealed by this fanciful amenity. 
Than this pair of actors we have no more striking 
figures in Europe, and where they are consummately 
admirable is intheir studied simplicity—sancta simplicitas 
if ever any. The young Emperor plays to the gallery, 
if you will, but he plays with such homely realism that 
the very cynics in the boxes applaud perforce. And 
the fausse bonhomie of the man of iron is of high 
strut down to the 
back of his head 
uniform; see 


excellence. See him 
station with a steel helmet at the 


and 


artistic 


a great-coat over his cuirassier 
him shake his finger and rally acquaintances on the 
imprudence of evening dress unmitigated by wraps; 
and then, when the train arrives and the ‘illustrious 
guest’ waves a hand at the window, see the strutting 
host throw off his overcoat, like one about to plunge 
in and save an empire, see him put his shoulders 
back, with a raise a 
wooden hand to a metal helmet, and stare the icy 
welcome of propriety. Lo, the disgraced Minister. 
But was he ever a Minister in any reasonable sense 
of the term, and can this be disgrace? ‘Then the 
departing train, and Cesar leaning out of window to 
wave a feverish hand with the agitation of a shuttle- 


clench his heels click, 


cock, struggling desperately not to wave a handkerchief 
too and cry aloud *'Ta-ta!’ while the ever rigid Ironside 
in his cuirass marks time upon the platform and makes 
military salutes at mathematical intervals. The lights 
of the receding train fade away and the big marionette 
dons the particular grey overcoat to stalk home ab- 
sorbed in sombre thought. 
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A penny for that thought—nay, many a mark. 
Some of it we may reconstitute, no doubt: the triumph 
of this gilded disgrace ; the secret joy over the Gordian 
knot which himself has helped to tie; the contempt of 
a gnarled conscience for the weakness of enthusiasm, 
honour, and duty in high places ; the sardonic cynicism 
of a great career overtaken by the fate of the Green 
Bay Tree; perhaps, too, an impious aspiration that, 
when the dreaded Chinese Dragon shall dawn, may der 
Bismarck be there to see. And then, maybe, there 
comes a lighter mood, and his mind reverts to the lights 
of the departing train, and he hums under his breath : 

Du bist verriickt, mein Kind, 
Du muss nach Berlin 


Denn da Verrickten sind, 
Also gehst du hin. 


And the lights of the castle return a mocking grin, 
while Homeric laughter wells forth from out the steel 


cuirass. 


TO MR. WILLIAM WATSON 


Author of Zhe Purple East, a ‘fine sonnet which it is 
our privilege to publish. — Westminster Gazette, Dec. 16th. 


EAR Mr. Watson, we have heard with wonder, 
D Not all unmingled with a sad regret, 
Your little penny blast of purple thunder, 
Just issued in the Westminster Gazette ; 
‘The editor describes it as a sonnet ; 
I wish to make a few remarks upon it. 


Let pass the paltry question of technique— 
Octave and sestet, ebb-and-flow of measure ; 

The bard who thinks in jewels, so to speak, 
Often ignores the setting of his treasure ; 

I therefore waive the structure of your verse, 

And take the matter, which is rather worse. 


Never, O craven England, nevermore 
Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim! 
So ran the lines, and left me very sore, 
For you may guess my heart was hot with shame: 
Even thus early in your ample song 
I felt that something must be really wrong, 


But when I learned that our ignoble nation 
Lay sleeping like a log, and lay alone, 
Propping, according to your information, 
Abdul the Damned on his infernal throne, 
O then I scattered to the wind my fears, 
And nearly went and joined the Volunteers. 


But just as I was well prepared to die, 
It struck me that our country’s course was led 
By men as good at heart as you or I 
And certainly much wiser in the head ; 
That we might fairly mind our own affairs 
And leave these gentlemen to manage theirs. 


It further seemed a work uncommon light 
For one like you, a casual civilian, 
To order half a hemisphere to fight 
And slaughter one another by the million, 
While you yourself, a paper Galahad, 
Spilt ink for blood upon a blotting-pad. 
The days are gone when sword and poet’s pen 
One gallant gifted hand was wont to wield ; 
When Taillefer in face of Harold’s men 
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Rode foremost on to Senlac’s deadly field, 
And tossed his sword in air, and sang a spell 
Of Roland’s battie-song, and singing fell. 


The days are gone since troubadours by dozens 
Polished their steel and joined the stout crusade, 
Strumming, in memory of pretty cousins, 
The Girl I left behind Me, on parade ; 
They often used to rattle off a ballad in 
The intervals of punishing the Saladin. 


In later times, of course I know there’s Byron, 
Who, by his own report, could play the man ; 
I seem to see him with his Lesbian lyre on, 
And brandishing a useful yataghan ; 
Though never going altogether strong, he 
Managed at least to die at Missolonghi. 


No more the trades of lute and lance are linked, 
Though doubtless under many martial bonnets 

Brave heads there be that harbour the distinct 
Belief that they can manufacture sonnets ; 

But on the other hand a bard is not 

Supposed to go to battle and be shot. 


Then since your courage lacks a crucial test, 
And politics were never your profession, 
Dear Mr. Watson, won't you find it best 
To temper valour with a due discretion ? 
That so, despite the fond Spectators booming, 
Above your brow the bays may soon be blooming. 
Ss 


NOTES 


Ovr attitude in relation to the absurd bombast of 
President Cleveland is outlined, with a firmness which we 
venture to say cannot be misunderstood, in our leading 
columns; and in this matter we are at one with every 
honest Englishman, Scotsman and Irishman ; not that al] 
the Irishmen are honest, witness the vile offer of 100,000 
Irish warriors made by a traitor over seas to the American 
Government. But it were ungracious in Englishmen to 
neglect to recognise the cordiality with which the foreign 
Press, usually none too favourable to the British cause, has 
acknowledged the justice of our claims and has fallen 
upon President Cleveland hip and thigh. 





MEANWHILE it is interesting to find in that excellent 
American magazine The Forum a learned and well-reasoned 
article, written and printed long before President Cleveland 
embarked upon his perilous enterprise of ‘ bluff,’ in which 
the cold water of common sense and historical knowledge 
is poured upon the President’s outburst by what may be 
called Providential anticipation. It is doubtless our fault 
that the writer, Mr. A. C. Cassatt, is unknown to us by 
name ; but his article proves him to be a man of learning, 
of logical faculty, of statesmanlike capacity. 

Mvcu of Mr. Cassatt’s argument has been stated already 
in these columns ; but we wish to be the first to protest that 
he has much that is new to bring forward, to say nothing 
of much that is old and forgotten, but none the less valu- 
able. And first he recalls our attention to the cireum- 
stances under which President Monroe introduced the 
first part of the alleged doctrine into his message to Con- 
gress on December 2, 1823. There was then a difference 
between Russia and the United States, a difference in which 
Great Britain supported the States, owing to Russia’s claim 
to certain territories north of the fifty-first parallel, and 
that part of the doctrine laid down the principle that ‘the 
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American continents are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonisation by any European 
powers.’ In fact, the continents were fully occupied by 
Sovereign powers, and we agree with Mr. Cassatt ‘that the 
occasion for the assertion of that fact or principle has 
passed away.’ 





Tue second part of the doctrine, in which the States 
also had the support of Great Britain, embodied the deter- 
mination of the States to resist any attempts on the part 
of European powers to force monarchical institutions upon 
the Republics of Central America; and the declaration 
was due to the well-known design of the Holy Alliance 
(of Russia, Prussia, Austria and France) to restore to the 
monarchical principle that firmness which it seemed to 
lose by virtue of the downfall of Napoleon. The under- 
lying principle of the doctrine was that of self-defence. 





Concerninc this second head of the doctrine Mr. Cassatt 
makes the following observations: ‘The Holy Alliance 
expired long ago, and its work has been undone’; ‘It 
(the doctrine) was a statement of the opinion of the 
President upon a matter of foreign policy’; ‘a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Clay... intended to commit the 
House of Representatives to the sentiments contained in 
the message, was quietly ignored.’ Finally ‘the Monroe 
doctrine was intended to apply to a state of things which 
no longer exists, and it cannot to-day have any influence 
upon the policy of the United States towards the remainder 
of the American continents.’ For the above statements 
Great Britain is deeply indebted to Mr. Alfred C. Cassatt. 





Ir was a frank and cheery speech that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach addressed to the members of the Salisbury Club at 
Bristol on Wednesday. To deny the truth of the rumours 
of differences in the Cabinet was perhaps unnecessary, 
since all of us know these to be mere fabrications and 
everybody feels that the Government is as united as it is 
good for any Government to be. His estimate of the 
Revenue, £101,000,000, was encouraging ; and his promise 
to try to do something to remedy some of the hard cases 
to which Sir William Harcourt’s iniquitous death duties 
have given rise will carry comfort in many directions. The 
general public perhaps hardly realise that the death of the 
head of a great county family means the exile of his 
successor for several years and the letting of the mansion 
to strangers, and compels parsimony, ruinous to tenants, in 
estate management. 





SomeTHING more than the letter of ‘ mere vulgar abuse,’ 
of the Bishop of London of all men in the world, which Sir 
William Harcourt has chosen to address to the ‘ Pudsey 
Division Liberal Association’ (Pudsey forsooth !) is 
required to stay the tide of remonstrance against the 
extravagance of School Beards, which is gathering strength 
and volume every day. Sir William, to all appearance 
wilfully, misreads the situation; nobody desires to 
‘check’ education, whatever that may mean; but per 
contra every ratepayer is determined to get his money’s 
worth, and that is precisely what the Board schools do not 
give him. With the wicked waste characterising the 
administration of the Board Schools we hope shortly to 
deal in precise detail. 





Mr. Denman gave a very silly decision on Wednesday in 
the case of the schoolmistress summoned for caning a girl 
who, besides being guilty of an offence which might have 
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had serious consequences, had resisted chastisement vi et 
armis. His senior at the same court had given him a 
timely hint when an attempt was made to bring the case 
before him a week before. But Mr. Denman was superior to 
the advice of his elders. When the case came before him 
it turned out that, after the girl had refused to hold out 
her hand, she had been laid on a table and had received 
sundry strokes in the manner prescribed by Mr. Croc’cett. 
She was, testified the doctor, a strong lass and, a week 
later when he examined her, there was not a mark of 
punishment on her skin. Mr. Denman, of course, never 
was whipped ; but we, who have suffered the indignity, 
can assure him that a caning which leaves no mark is a 
thing not worth thinking about. Moreover, caning of the 
hand is dangerous, whereas caning administered as this 
caning was, is not. None the less Mr. Denman, in a half- 
hearted way, convicted the schoolmistress of assault and 
himself of old-womanhood. 





Tuis meekness of judges is mighty offensive. What, it 
might well be asked, is the world coming to when Her 
Majesty’s Vicegerent for the time being, in the person of 
Mr. Justice Grantham, gravely sends an explanation to the 
Durham Miners’ Federation Board as to remarks which 
according to them he made and ought not to have made 
on the Bench? And what, it may be added, could he 
expect in answer to his assuring them that he never said 
anything of the sort except a retort so very uncourteous 
as to amount to the lie direct?) A judge without dignity 
is, to adopt a simile from the immortal lovers, ‘like a 
running footman in a consumption.’ 


Iv does not appear from any report of what has been 
called ‘ The Great Flea Case’ that counsel on either side 
inquired, or had previously caused inquiry to be made, if 
there was a flea-merchant in the neighbourhood. Yet flea- 
selling is an established industry, which of course owes 
its existence to the needs of those dompteurs who, instead 
of rivalling Bidel or our own countryman Cooper in the 
exhibition of tamed lions, elephants, tigers, and other such 
small deer, concentrate their attention on the neither 
harmless nor necessary flea. 





Tue mention of Cooper reminds us of an occasion when 
he (or was it another tamer ?) was showing off his elephants 
ina monster American circus at the Crystal Palace (the 
word monster by-the-by can never be applied to the ring 
itself, which for obvious reasons is of exactly the same 
dimensions all the world over). The tamer had put his 
head into an elephant’s mouth (a distasteful trick) and the 
brute refused to open it. He hammered at the trunk in 
vain with his fists, and it was only after repeated kicks on 
the trunk that the huge mouth slowly opened and released 
the elephant’s master. The thing seemed to last an hour ; 
probably it really lasted not a minute; and luckily the 
vast majority of the spectators took it for part of the show. 
The ‘act’ ended by the elephant carrying the tamer out 
of the ring wrapped round with his trunk, and by that 
time all the grooms had assembled in some anxiety at the 
exit. It is possible that the elephant afterwards repented 
his crime. 





Bur to return to the fleas; it is not probable that prices 
have varied much since Frank Buckland investigated the 
curious market for these creatures. ‘Dog fleas, cat fleas, 
and bird fleas,’ he wrote, ‘are of no use—they are not 
lively enough, nor strong enough.’ The dealers’ price is 
or was threepence a dozen, except in winter, when it rises 
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to sixpence, and ‘ the best fleas are imported from Russia 
and come over in pill-boxes, packed in the finest cotton- 
wool.’ Now, had it been proved that such a pill-box had 
got broken in the vicinity of the house, would it have 
affected the decision of the Judge? Perhaps not, since 
His Lordship, in giving judgment for the defendant, care- 
fully said that he was sorry for the plaintiff, who had clearly 
been the victim of a sudden ‘ outbreak ’ of fleas. 


Lovers of chamber-music who so rarely, in London at 
least, have the opportunity of enjoying their favourite 
compositions under really satisfactory conditions, will be 
vlad to hear of the Home Quartet Evenings, organised by 
the well-known violinist, Miss Shinner (Mrs. A. F. Liddell) 
the leader of the Shinner Quartet. The primary object of 
these concerts, which are given in series of three at private 
houses lent for the purpose, is the performance of classical 
chamber-music amid the most favourable surroundings, 
namely, in a comfortable room of moderate size, where the 
full effect can be heard and appreciated, instead of in a 
wilderness of a concert-hall where all the delicate nuances 
are necessarily lost to the greater part of the audience. 
In the course of the last series of Home Quartet Evenings 
Miss Shinner and her colleagues, Miss Lucy Stone, Miss 
Cecilia Gates, Miss Florence Hemmings, and Miss Anne 
Fry, performed, among other works, Beethoven's String 
(Juartet in F ; Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in F flat ; 
Mozart's Pianoforte Quintet in G minor; and Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Trio in D minor. 





Rumours rage in Rome and summaries of the situation 
in Erythrea are as diversified as the Italian customs tariff. 
So far as can be concluded the Shoan army has dallied in 
its advance and as yet allis quiet in Adowa. Nevertheless 
the despatch of General Arimondi to Asmara with instruc- 
tions to hold it all costs may be taken as a plain indication 
that General Baratieri is alive to the danger of an 
Abyssinian contingent pressing onwards by way of 
Godofelassi and Adi Baro, as foreshadowed in these 
columns last week. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Were it not for the 
Arton incident, it might be said that with the near approach 
of Christmas the famous ¢réve des confiseurs had begun in the 
political world. Well pleased with itself for having dis- 
posed ot the Budget at record speed the Chamber has been 
taking arest, and will continue till the end of the year to 
proceed with public busines at a leisurely pace. The 
Senate, on the other hand, has a fortnight of work at high 
pressure before it, as it is bent on ratifying the financial 
arrangements, which were once M. Ribot’s and are now M. 
Doumer's before the calendars are changed at the Luxem- 
bourg. This exceeding great haste on the part of the con- 
script fathers is the outcome, no doubt, of commendable zeal, 
but does not disarm the enemies of the Upper Chamber, 
who urge that so cursory a scrutiny of the national 
finances might very well be dispensed with. It would be 
easy, of course, to reply to this attack, but in the mean- 
time, “ Budgets amended and passed while you wait” is an 
accurate description of the senatorial activity of the 
moment, 





‘Turre hangs by the passing of the Budget en temps 
opportun a lengthy tale of which only one or two features 
can be noted. A certain description of French politician 
glories in what may be termed an omnibus Budget, that is, 
ina Budget freighted with every imaginable reform big 
or little, good, bad, or indifferent. There is no dragging 
this lumbering monstrosity through the Parliamentary 
bog. It has to be lightened of half its cargo before it 
is sent on its way in a piteous plight {several months 
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too late. Naturally it is always the reforms that are 
left en route. On the other hand a Budget that is a 
Budget and nothing else, a purely financial measure and 
not an omnium gatherum of legislative proposals, is pass- 
able within a jreasonable time—even by Deputies. Such 
a Budget is that which has just been voted, and the 
performance should serve as a warning for the future, 
That it will do so is dubious, as the omnibus Budget is the 
darling abomination of the Radicals. M. Bourgeois will 
hardly find it in him to resist the temptation of tacking 
the introduction of a progressive income-tax on to the 
exercise for the forthcoming year. 





‘Tue country is being asked to credit the Radicals with 
the rapid bdclage of the Budget. Were the voter clear- 
Sighted he would credit them with having despatched a 
measure which was none of their making by the simple 
expedient of renouncing the cantankerous opposition by 
which they retarded the progress of previous measures 
cast on precisely similar lines. The most homogeneous 
Ministry the Third Republic has seen for many a long day 
has had the luck to be supported by the most heterogeneous 
majority known to our Parliamentary annals. How long 
this majority will hold together is a question no man may 
answer, given the astounding désarro: in the ranks of the 
Moderates. Weeks ago these worthies announced their 
intention of smiting the Government hip and thigh as 
soon as the Budget had been passed. Now they are 
tacitly agreed to postpone a decisive engagement till 
January. Should they have ventured on showing fight by 
Easter their supporters outside the Chamber will be 
agreeably surprised. 





‘In reality, however, the entire interest of politicians is 
centred in the Arton case, which grows more and more 
complicated from day to day. Every one you meet, with 
any pretensions to be well-informed, has his own special 
and peculiar explanation of this impenetrable mystery. 
For my own part, after hearing the most unimpeachable 
authorities flatly contradict each other, and after perusing 
documents equally authoritative and equally contradictory, 
Iam disposed to admit, humbly, that the difficulty of 
getting any “forrarder” is insuperable. Whether Arton is 
extradited or not there is scarcely a shadow of a chance 
that the truth with regard to his exploits will ever be 
known. ‘Too many people, and people too influential, are 
interested in hindering altogether, or, at least, curtailing 
certain revelations. All that can be said with confidence 
is that the persons who are using Arton as a lever for this 
purpose or for that have great interests at stake. Not that 
it is by any means sure that disclosures of great importance 
are to be extorted from Arton, or that he can volunteer 
any really startling information. When all is said and done 
it may turn out that he has been nothing more than an 
effective scarecrow. 





‘Events abroad are furnishing us a certain amount of 
gratification—of ill-natured gratification—at present. It 
is held here that England has no particular cause to be 
elated at recent occurrences in Turkey. Herein is reason 
enough and to spare for Chauvinistic jubilation. The 
tears, too, that have been shed over the Italian reverse in 
Africa are incontestably of the crocodile order. If France 
loves any country just now a little less than England that 
country is Italy. Finally we are taking considerable 
interest in your expedition against the Ashantis. To be 
quite truthful, the explanation of the interest is a desire 
to see whether it is possible for another nation to manage 
a colenial expedition as our own to Madagascar was 
managed.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


{© far the City is inclined to take President Cleveland's 
Message concerning our dispute with Venezuela as a 
very bold electioneering move in the Presidential cam- 
paign, and nothing more. Still that there is a con- 
siderable following for an anti-English crusade appears 
from the politicians who have taken it up. To take one 
example, Senator Lodge. He is a man with a University 
education, the son of a rich manufacturer in Massachusetts, 
and he was elected to the Senate through the influence of 
his Boston friends in order to purify the abuses of the civil 
service, and with that object to bring about the creation 
of a permanent civil service. At present every civil servant 
is liable to be removed and in practice is removed every 
time the Government changes. Naturally this does not 
conduce to efficiency in any department, for just when a 
man begins to understand his work thoroughly, out he has 
to go. The entrance into polities of Senator Lodge, a man 
whose means place him above the ordinary temptations of 
bribery, seemed a good step towards improving the class 
of men who become legislators and towards the promo- 
tion of much needed civil service reforms. But what 
has Mr. Lodge done? Civil Service reform was appar- 
ently not popular, so in order to make himself otherwise 
notorious, he selected the anti-English craze as_ his 
hobby, and generally adopted the attitude of ‘down with 
capital, he being a capitalist himself. After the bond 
issue made by the Government early this year Mr. Lodge 
got up in the Senate and called the Syndicate who 
guaranteed it nothing less than thieves. In consequence, 
he is now tabooed by the great financial houses, and justly 
so, and, moreover, he is not likely to be elected again to the 
Senate by the State of Massachusetts. But the point to be 
observed is that here is an educated man and a man of means 
taking extreme Radicalismand hatred of England as his plat- 
form in order to curry favour with themasses, That he thinks 
it worth while to do so is evidence that there must be a 
number of people in the United States of this way of 
thinking, and to that extent the situation is rendered 
serious. Jingoism is unfortunately a sentiment which 
grows very rapidly, as we know full well in this country, 
and it is to be hoped that the rulers of the United States 
will not lose their heads The venture of a war between 
England and North America is too appalling to be entered 
on for the sake of a frontier dispute with a corrupt and 
misgoverned South American Republic, and at all events 
no one in the City as yet considers it likely. 
American railways have fallen a little, and it is 
very possible that the latest deliverance of Mr. Cleve- 
land will cause a renewal of gold shipments on a 
larger scale than ever, since some people over here 
will probably sell their American investments in order to 
be on the safe side in any contingency. But the absence 
of any appreciable decline in other securities shows 
that no alarm has yet been created, even by the vote 
of $100,000 for the purposes of a Commission to inves- 
tigate the real frontier line between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. 

It is rather bad luck for the prospects of the Syndicate 
which has guaranteed about $28,000,000 for the carrying 
out of the Philadelphia and Reading Reorganisation Scheme, 
that Mr. Cleveland should have published his message just 
now. The scheme involves assessments of 20 per cent. on the 
first, second and third preference income bonds, 20 per 
cent. on the common stock and 4 per cent. on the deferred 
income bends. Under the new scheme the fixed charges 
will amount to $9,300,000, with a reduction after a time to 
$8,800,000 After the fixed charges there will come 
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$28,000,000 + per cent. first preference stock, $42,000,000 4 
per cent. second preferred stock and $70,000,000 common 
stock. The estimated net revenue for 1895 is $9,024,123, 
which it will be seen just covers the fixed charges with 
$300,000 to spare. ‘To pay 4 per cent. on the first preferrcd 
stock a sum of $1,120,000 is required, so the net earnings 
must come to at least $10,420,000 in order to give the first 
preferred stockholders their due. With this fact before us 
there does not seem much chance of the second preferred 
stock receiving a dividend and still less of anything coming 
to the common stock. Under the scheme on payment of 
the assessment the existing first income bondholders 
receive 30 per cent. in new first preferred and 100 per cent. 
in second preferred stock, and we should therefore say it was 
worth their while to pay the assessment. But the second 
income bondholders, in return for paying $20 for every 
$100 now owned, get only 65 per cent. in second preferred 
and 55 per cent. in common stock, while the third income 
bondholders get 35 per cent. in second preferred and 85 
per cent. in common stock. Whether it is worth while for 
the holders of these two classes to pay the assessment 
is very doubtful, and we certainly should not be dis- 
posed to pay out any more for the privilege of retaining 
the common stock. It is true that people do not buy 
American railway shares for the sake of the dividends, but 
so long as the Venezuelan business is kept alive, that 
is until the Presidential campaign is over, we do not 
anticipate much life or recovery in the prices of American 
securities. 

It seems as if the Hyderabad Deccan Company were at 
last on the road to success, The shareholders have had 
to wait a long time—nearly ten years—but they ought 
soon to begin to enjoy the fruits of their patience. At 
the close of 1894 the cash and investments amounted to 
£89,205 while the revenue account showed a profit of 
£72,838. So far the profits have been derived almost 
entirely from the Singareni Colliery, which the Chair- 
man of the Company recently stated was ‘the best 
equipped, most prosperous and promising colliery in 
India." There is no doubt that the supply of coal 
from the Singareni fields is practically inexhaustible, 
but there has been a doubt, hitherto, whether the coal was 
suitable for locomotives. Apparently the defects that were 
noticeable at first have been got rid of, for the steady 
increase in the sales points to the progress of the business. 
Although at present the Singareni Colliery is the only source 
of profit to the company, it is but one part of the undertaking. 
The company possesses large auriferous tracts which are 
just beginning to be opened up, and it may be remembered 
that not long ago the Wondalli block of gold mines 
was sold to a sub-company, the parent retaining half 
the capital—150,000 £1 shares—as the purchase price. 
Prospecting operations are being carried on in five 
other blocks of gold mines in which ore of a promising 
grade has been discovered, and as the Deccan Company 
has the lease of about 1000 square miles of auriferous 
ground, it is obvious that it possesses immense possibilities. 
The development of this mineral wealth of course requires 
considerable capital outlay, and it is for this reason that no 
dividend has been declared as yet. It may be too early to 
speak with complete confidence, but there appears to be 
every indication that the Hyderabad Deccan Company, in 
spite of its large capital (£1,120,000), will eventually make 
a very handsome return to the shareholders. 

Generally the markets are dull, as is usual towards the 
end of the year, and the Turkish troubles, the shipbuilding 
dispute, and the American affair do not tend to make them 
lively. Mining shares are rather lower, as also foreign 
stocks, but the volume of business is so small that the 
movements are really of slight importance, 
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AN AMBASSADOR OF LETTERS 


THX\O wander out of the beaten track is the besetting 

temptation of great minds. The renowned novelist 
is not content until he has written a play, or, at least, 
tailed to write one; the lyric poet must try his hand at 
political economy ; the man of business loves to lay down 
the law on matters of taste, and has prejudices of his own 
on the subject of art and letters; even schoolboys will 
occasionally be found ruminating on things too high for 
them rather than engaging in the pastimes of their com- 
panions. If this be a weakness of the human mind, it is a 
weakness which the most frivolous among us may well be 
content to share with the greatest of mankind. If such a 
commonplace thing as stolen waters is sweet, what must 
it not add to the enjoyment of life if we are allowed 
to participate in things for which the average man has 
contemptuously declared us incapable? If we succeed, 
what success is equal to it? If we fail, our failure is 
not altegether bitter. Of all men the artist and 
the man of letters are supposed to be peculiarly un- 
fitted for understanding affairs. They are looked upon 
more as children than full-grown responsible persons. 
They are supposed to be always at play, dreamers of 
dreams and seers of visions, with the indirect function to 
fulfil of amusing the leisure hours of those who take life 
seriously and make the world go round. Mr. Whistler 
has pictured the primeval artist squatted on his haunches at 
the hut door, amusing himself among the women and 
children in tracing lines, of more or less design, on the 
drinking cups of the ‘ braves’ who were abroad on the noble 
and manly pastime of losing or acquiring scalps. No doubt 
the artist was well content to stay where he was; but 
stung by the taunts of the women as well as of the ‘ braves,’ 
you can easily imagine how, after a time, he might thirst 
to prove that he was as capable of taking a scalp as the 
most renowned ‘brave’ among them. And so, faring forth, 
he would either lose his own or acquire triple renown by 
returning with scalps which were his by conquest. ‘Thus 
Dante mixed himself up, to his ruin, with the politics of 
his time. Rubens, not content with his triumphs as a 
painter, must needs try his hand at diplomacy; and 
Voltaire, too confident of his own malicious wit and cunning, 
accomplished his own defeat at the Court of Frederick the 
Great, 

Nowadays it is difficult to establish precedents, these 
have all been established long ago. But we can at least 
attempt to emulate our predecessors and gain additional 
glory by surpassing them. As we opened our morning 
paper the other day we were startled by the large head- 
lines which announced the existence of our Ambassador 
of Letters. We have many ambassadors, second to none in 
the world, who are not altogether unknown to fame in 
letters, art, music and the drama, but not to our knowledge 
were we so happy as to possess an Ambassador of Letters, 
Such a man would undoubtedly be invaluable. When we 
are slandered in the Foreign Press we should no longer 
be without redress ; those French authors who crib the 
works of our lady novelists and issue them as French 
novels of their own invention would no longer go un 
punished ; and those critics who, with an imperfect know- 
ledge of our language, endeavour to say the final word on 
the master-pieces of our literature could have a friendly 
word of warning addressed to them which would not be 
without effect. The second headline, however, explained 
the mystery and dissipated our too sanguine expecta- 
tions. For our Ambassador of Letters turns out to 
be no other than Mr. Hall Caine, and what gained him 
the high sounding title was his visit to America on 
the Copyright Question which has for some time been 
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causing no little disturbance in what is called, with little 
claim to exactness, the Republic of Letters. Now it is 
well known to every one who takes any interest in these 
matters that Mr. Hall Caine some time ago left these 
shores, to which he has happily returned, for the purpose 
of explaining to Canadian statesmen what the writers of 
books on this side of the Atlantic think of the Canadian 
Copyright Act. He has done so, and in the doing of it 
received much courtesy from Canadians who are our own 
dear children. No doubt some of them had read Mr. Hall 
Caine’s novels, and perhaps they expected to have to do 
with a dreamer of terrible dreams whom they should be 
able to turn round their little fingers. They did not 
exactly understand that they had to deal with an Ambassa- 
dor of Letters. Such, however, was the case. And we 
learn on what seems to be unimpeachable authority that 
at a farewell banquet to our Ambassador of Letters at 
Ottawa, Sir Charles Tupper said that Mr. Hall Caine had 
proved himself a great diplomatist and had apparently 
solved a problem which for years had caused difference 
between the Mother Country and Canada. We may take 
it for granted then that our Ambassador's solution 
finds favour in Canada. What authors on this side of 
the Atlantic think of it we do not know, and to say 
truth we do not at this moment greatly care. The impor- 
tant thing is that our Ambassador has been called a great 
diplomatist by those to whom he went, and we should like 
to know what the Shade of Voltaire has to say to that. 
Naturally the industrious gentleman who went to inter- 
view Mr. Hall Caine on his return to his native land felt 
that it was a great occasion. If it was the first time that 
an Ambassador of Letters had left these shores for America, 
it was certainly the first time that an Ambassador of Letters 
had returned to them with honour, and accredited as 
a great diplomatist. One can perceive the feeling of 
reverence which our ambassador inspired by the inter- 
viewer's description of him. ‘A heavy, fur-lined overcoat, 
the familiar soft felt hat [note, the familiar), the fine face 
and eyes, the kindly courtesy—a striking and an attractive 
figure altogether.’ Here you have the interviewer as much 
fascinated by the haberdashery of genius as with the living 
face of our ambassador. How differently Mr. Hall Caine 
describes the President of the United States whom he 
had the honour to meet. ‘ A pen picture of the President — 
what shall I say?’ Mr. Hall Caine goes for his head at 
once. We are not told whether the President wore a collar 
or a jacket. Our Ambassador of Letters took him phreno- 
logically —‘ a vast round head strongly but not greatly deve- 
loped.’ Strongly but not greatly developed! Here you 
have the diplomatist at work. It must be a terrible thing 
to encounter the gaze of a man who is examining your 
head scientifically. You cannot but feel abased, because 
you know that he is getting at your weak points by no 
underhand methods but simply by the shape of your head. 
As his eyes take in the length, breadth, and height of it 
you have an insane desire to hide it in the coal-scuttle 
rather than that your soul should be exposed in all its 
littleness. If President Cleveland should happen to read 
our Ambassador’s description of his head is it possible that 
he shall not feel humbled ? Will he not henceforth be con- 
stantly feeling it with both hands to discover its defi- 
ciencies? As with the President, so with the nation of 
which he is the head. Mr. Hall Caine has taken its mea- 
sure, and tells us we are all wrong in calling the Americans 
‘smart.’ They are almost childlike, he says, in their 
singleness of heart, easily moved by simple things, the 
youngest minded and youngest hearted people in the 
world. So then our Ambassador of Letters has not only 
solved the Canadian copyright question, but he has at the 
same time made a phrenological estimate of the President 
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of the United States and taken a deep and comprehensive 
view of the American nature. Truly we do well to be 
proud of him. It is quite possible we may not see another 
for many hundred years. But you never know your luck. 
Mr. Hall Caine’s success may induce many to follow his 
example, that is to say if his brother authors endorie Sir 
Charles Tupper’s estimate and agree that our Ambassador 
of Letters has proved himself, from their point of view, 
‘a great diplomatist.’ 


VILLAGE LIFE AMONG THE BULGARS 
BISTRITZA 


PWANHE dwellers in the ‘ Peasant State ’ are best observable 

in their villages—Christian and Mussulmen after 
their kind. As an example of the former I may mention 
Bistritza, whither I drove over from Sofia, in the company 
of an English journalist on a high-day in Easter week. 
The roads immediately outside the capital brought the 
surface civilisation of Bulgaria home to us strikingly. The 
high-road for Constantinople passes muster save for a few 
ruts, amounting almost to ditches, but once off the main 
track the procedure is much what we should deem driving 
across country at home. Here, indeed, on the way to 
Bistritza, we were privileged to behold ‘ roads before they 
were made,’ and as we sank up to our hubs in sloughs of 
thick, oily mud, trotted through break-neck torrent beds 
like the moraine of a Swiss glacier, and rattled gaily over 
gigantic boulders, we were inclined to ‘lift up our hands 
and bless the General Wade,’ who has yet to be born in 
Bulgaria. The sturdy little Bulgarian horses shrank from 
nothing and would struggle up the most precipitous 
ascents with the agility of goats: when we came to an 
open stretch of turf, the coachman would lash them into 
a gallop, and we sped across country as gaily and as 
breathlessly as a pack of hounds in full cry. This is the 
recognised way of driving among the Bulgars, and is pro- 
bably one of their many legacies from Russia. 

The scenery on the way to Bistritza is characteristic of 
the Balkans, stretches of rugged table-land rising like a 
giant’s stair-way up to the snow-capped mountains. We 
skirted Mount Vitosh, the land-mark of Sofia, now almost 
snowless, and enjoyed a fantastic panorama of the plain 
and the distant Rhodopes. On a fine day it is a smiling 
prospect of sunshine and fertility; now a strange light 
beat upon the red roofs of the capital on the left, a humid 
haze hung menacingly over a village under the mountain 
to the right, and inky blue clouds of weird shapes, por- 
tentous of storm, studded the horizon ahead. Occasionally 
we passed through a shower, and would crouch beneath 
the great coal-scutile hood of the carriage, which we ex- 
temporised as an umbrella right down over our ears and 
eyes. On returning, we found it had rained hard over our 
track, the springy turf had become spongy, the torrent- 
beds were beginning to run with water, and we literally 
slid down the steepest hills through a sea of slush. 

Bistritza itself looked very fairy-like, when we reached 
it between two showers. The village lies on two sides of 
a mountain stream, spanned by the sort of old-world 
bridge which Noah must have used to effect his entrance 
into the ark. It was formed of tree-trunks lashed together 
in pleasing disarray, with cross-beams and brawny supports 
of rustic-engineering. The cottages were unlike any 
cottages I had ever seen before in the blinking amiability 
of their expression, in the general fairy-tale aspect of their 
surprising quaintness and beauty, as they nestled among 
the limes and willows. Coming suddenly upon the village 
over a hill from the bleak moor, it seemed as if we were 
entering the Kingdom of Once-upon-a-time. 

My companion had already made acquaintance with the 
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peasants and we were welcomed by a knot of them at the 
village khan. The guest-chamber was long and low, and 
long, low benches were brought out for ourselves and our 
hosts. The news of our arrival soon spreading through 
the village, peasants kept pouring into the room in uncom- 
fortable crowds. As each one entered, he stalked 
solemnly up to us, shook hands without a word —not 
removing his cap nor making any sign of obeisance, but 
simply shaking hands, as if it were the obvious thing to do 
—and sat down beside us uninvited. The manners of the 
peasants struck me as being natural and dignified—some- 
what gloomy perhaps. The curiosity common to all 
peasants was not absent from them. When it was aroused 
by anything, they did not hesitate an instant, but came to 
take it from our hands or our watch-chains and, after 
passing it round and discussing it in an _ undertone, 
scrupulously returned it. 

While coffee was brewing, a dandified young man took 
down a tin pipe, which had been stowed away among the 
paprika and Indian corn upon the rafters. Sitting cross- 
legged upon a stool he piped out the shrill tunes to which 
the choro is danced; squeaking and monotonous they 
sounded to a stranger, like all Oriental music ; but his 
audience seemed vastly appreciative and beat time dis- 
tractingly with hands and feet and nodding heads. All 
were wearing their gala-clothes, and I noticed that the 
most dandified wore an apparently useless leather strap 
across the knee. When they had satisfied their curiosity 
about us, we asked the meaning of these straps, but, one 
after the other, the wearers blushed at our inquiry and 
refused to tell, so that it was only on returning to Sofia 
that we learned it was the distinctive badge of an eligible 
young man, ambitious of marriage. We drank a good 
brew of Turkish coffee, followed by glasses of exquisite 
raki, the Bulgarian rye spirit, which has all the aroma of a 
liqueur and costs about one halfpenny the glass. We 
offered drinks all round and cigarettes as far as they would 
go, but a large proportion refused and the remainder 
accepted very much as if they were conferring a favour : 
the only acknowledgment was gravely raising their glasses 
to be clinked. 

Going outside, we found that the rain had cleared, and 
that the choro was in full swing. Even at the fullest 
swing, it did not strike me as much of a dance. The 
performers took hands in long semi-circles and undulated 
to and fro, two steps forward to the right, and then one 
step backwards to the left, now faster, now slower, but 
ever with the same tiresome monotony, and the same 
monotonous tune. Iam told it does not differ from the 
dance of the Greek, Servian, and Roumanian peasant, and 
is almost identical with the Provencal farandola. But 
nowhere is there less life, less display of merriment about 
it than among the Bulgars. They take their pleasure 
sadly, like all races which have long been subject, and many 
generations must perforce pass away before they graduate 
in the art of enjoyment. The peasants themselves proved 
a far more interesting study than their dance. As 
we were watching the choro, there passed by a_ procession 
on its way to the ceremony of betrothal. The couple 
concerned were clad in their very finest, which included 
even boots, a great rarity in Bulgaria. The man wore a 
broad blue ribbon across his breast, like a knight of the 
garter, and a round ball of flowers was hung over his right 
ear by a string fixed to the inside of his cap. The bride- 
elect appeared with her head cased in an immense 
wreath of feathers, artificial flowers, evergreens and paper 
rosettes, not unlike the stove ornaments in a sea-side 
lodging. It was long before we tore ourselves away from 
this fascinating scene, and made our way home again 
through the shadows and the slush. Herbert VIviAN. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they have just pub- 
lished in one vol. crown Svo, 6s., a New Look by 


GILBERT PARKER, entitled 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 


BEING THE LAST ADVENTURES OF PRETTY PIERRE. 


GILBERT PARKER’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, Crown Svo, 68s. each. 


ri, ‘There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.'—Daily Tele, graph. 
‘ He has the instinct of the thing : his narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents have the picturesque quality, and he has the sense of the 


scale of character-drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay figures and over-analysed ‘‘ souls."'’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Pierre and his People. 


‘Stories happily "conceived and finely exected. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.'—Daily Telegraph. 

‘He has the right stuff in him. He has the story-teller’s gift. When you lay down the book the salient scenes and incidents and characters remain with you—they are 
so vivid and picturesque.’—S¢. /ames’s Gazette. 

‘Mr. Parker’s book throbs with vitality. These men and these women are no mere shadow shapes that come and go acrossa landscape of dream. They are preoccupied 
with the central facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast dea! better than his narrative—a rare and very valuable gitt. And his book remains a daring attempt 
carried out by sound practices to a solid—sometimes a brilliant —issue. It is an achievement of the sort that a man under forty has the right to plume himself upon —a per- 


formance pledging to performances of far greater merit.'—.Vational Observer. 








SECOND EDITION. 


Mrs. Falchion. 


‘We have come to expect good work from Mr. Gilbert Parker, but we hardly expected anything so good as Mrs, Falchion. The story is sustained throughout, and 
enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished novelist could achieve. It is. written, moreover, with a terseness and crispness and individuality of style 
which leave their mark on the memory. Indeed, on the whole, the epithet it most deserves is ‘‘ distinguished.” ’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘ Mrs. Faichion stands out distinctly from the crowd of novels as a work of original power. —Manchester Guardian, 

‘A very clever and even fascinating piece of fiction. Mr. Parker has a great future before him.’'—Sfeaker. 

‘A very striking and admirable novel.’—St. James's Gazette. 

* The dialogue is almost entirely natural and full of point. The writing of the book is most admirable, and very far ahead of anything Mr. Parker has yet done, and but 

little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our times. Mrs. Fadchion, in short, could not have been written but by a man with a fine sympathy for 


literature. '—Pali Mali Gazette. 7 
‘This story is a splendid study of character, illumined by subtle touches of observation which reveal a no common grasp of human nature. The book is one of remark- 


able power and still more remarkable promise.’—A thenaum. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The Translation of a ae 


‘ The plot is origiual and one difficult to work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it with great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, and 
well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.’ —Daily Chronicle. 

‘ A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, dignified, and pure, is e ro fT | well drawn.” — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skill. The story is one to be read.’—St, James's Gazette. 





THIRD EDITION. 


The Trail of the Sword. 


‘The most finished piece of work Mr. Parker has done.’ —Westminster Gazette. 

‘ The old tree of historical romance has put forth of late new shoots, to the manifest refreshment of a world weary of prigdom. Among several admirable new writers of 
romance, Mr. Gilbert Parker takes a high place. He has the instinct of the thing ; his narrative has distinction, his characters and incidents have the picturesque quality, 
and he has the sense for the scale of character- drawing demanded by romance, hitting the happy mean between lay figures and over-analysed ‘‘ souls.” Everybody with a 
soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy The Trail of the Sword. —St. James's Gazette. 

*‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great surprises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and love 
in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the reviewer, brain-weary of the domestic tr: agedies and psychological puzzles of every-day fiction ; and 
we cannot but believe that to the reader it will bring refreshment as welcome and as keen.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘Capitally told, breezy, healthy, and delightful, with a strain of sentiment which is never sentimentality, and a whiff of that chivalry which makes one’s blood warm 
pleasantly after a course of stories of analysis. It isa story of two men and a maid, the men of different nationalities, whose enmity grows as naturally as their love, and 
whose adventures are picturesquely told ; for Mr. Parker is pre-eminently a stylist, and never anything but picturesque. Scenes rise up in the mind’s eye long after one has 
done with the book, and the hour or two ‘of real pleasure which its reading afforded ; and if this be not the best test it is one of sound value.'—Daily Graphic. 

‘We are glad to commend this thoroughly wholesome and stirring tale of cut- and-thrust adventure and fortune by flood and field. The book has the supreme and 
elementary merit of commanding the reader's attention from start to finish. The book is crowded with incident, and the sense of rivalry between England and France 
is brought home with a certain happy largeness of touch which fits in well with the greatness of the issues involved.’— 7 ad/et. 





THIRD EDITION.! 


When Valmond Came to Pontiac: 
THE STORY OF A LOST NAPOLEON. 


Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good as this. He has not only written a technically excellent novel, but one of quite 
remarkable charm and mellowness. All the characters are drawn with the firm grasp that ensures distinctness ; the plot, moreover, has the simplicity and directness which 
preserve the interest unflagging to the end. Everything in the book centres, as it should, on the meteor- like hero, who, in the few months that he dwells at Pontiac, 
makes the whole town mad for him, raises a regiment to fight for his claims to the French throne, and enthralls all the women. He is magnificently drawn. One of the 
most dramatic episodes is his meeting with the survivor of *‘ La Grande Armée,” followed by the ‘rapid mastery over his incredulity. The scene ends with a fine descrip- 
tion of the old soldier's drum taps, which recalls, not unworthily, Heine’s great character, the drum-major Le Grand. The feminine element in the hero’ s adventures is 
dealt with in admirable taste. Finally, a word of praise must be awarded to the delightful set of old village cronies, who play no unimportant part in the story.’—A theneum. 

‘There is an artistry in all his work on which we set high store, but we do not know where it is more beautifully in evidence than in this, his last. Here we find 
romance—real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our own times, lev vel with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of ‘inevitableness or homo- 
geneity. The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly ; his career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history itself. The book must be read, we may 
say re-read, for any one thoroughly to appreciate Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.’—/ad/ Mall Gazette. 

“ ‘This book as a whole is admirably written, wrought and polished to a high degree of literary perfection without losing any of its spirit and verve.'—Westminster 
acsette. 

‘Mr. Parker provides what seems to me one of the most dramatic, most originally conceived, and most perfectly rendered situations in modern fiction—the duel, in 
which the weapons are words and glances, between Valmond and the veteran Sergeant Lagroin. When Valmond Came to Pontiac is, so far, the one work of genius in 
fiction which 1895 has produced.’—New Age. 

‘Subtle in conception and in’ handling, with a fine blending of romantic and idyllic sentiment, a delicate touch in character-drawing, and an excellent style in narrative, 
Mr. Parker’s new romance discovers that fitness of treatment to subject which was wanting in some of its predecessors.’— Readm. 

‘When Valmond Came to Pontiac belongs to a very delightful genre, in which the charms of a fine and simple realism are combined with the charms of pure 
romance. The motive of the story is frankly impossible, yet Mr. Parker's treatment is everywhere convincing ; but its convincingness is that of a fairy tale, the threads of 
which are cunningly wrought into a fabric of familiar flesh and blood. This is the sort of feat which could never be performed successfully with deliberation and set 
purpose ; it can be done by the sure leap of instinct, or not at all, and Mr. Parker's instinct is his art. Mr, Parker's temerity is justified by a wonderful success.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘A finely imaginative story. The most successful of all Mr. Parker’s clever romances.” —Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Gilbert Parker has surpassed all his former essays in fiction, and has gone as far as we expected of him, in the finely conceived and delicately executed romance 
of history, as it might have been entitled, When Valmond Came to Pontiac. Its extravagance is skilful, its romance is simple and pure, the tone is fine from the first 
indication of the daring plot, and the adventurer is a fascinating figure from that moment to the last scene, which is touching and beautiful. ‘The solution is a foregone 
conclusion, but admirably managed by the touch of legitimate realism w hich introduces Prince Pierre Buonaparte. ’"—World. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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REVIEWS 
A SOLDIER OF EGYPT 


Under Crescent and Star. By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW HAGGARD, 
D.S.O. London: Blackwood. 


Was it not Sir David Baird’s mother who, on learning that 
her son and his companion captives had been fettered in pairs 
by an Indian despot, reserved all her compassion for the man 
so unfortunate as to be chained to ‘our Davie’? Reading be- 
tween the lines of Colonel Haggard’s haphazardly-written and 
gossipy narrative, it is not hard to realise that, whilst working 
smoothly with those who suit him, he would be apt to tug sorely 
on the coupling binding him for the nonce to an uncongenial 
associate. Job desired that his enemy should write a book, on 
the ground, according to modern smartness, that he might have 
the chance of criticising it. But the tables are turned when 
the writer of the book leads off and nails his foes, gamekeeper 
fashion, to the wall. It is in such wise that Colonel Haggard 
sneers at Sappers, scarifies staff-officers and crucifies the com- 
missariat. ‘The crescent and star under which he saw service 
were those of Egypt. Appointed at the outbreak of hostilities 
against Arabi Pasha, when a captain in the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, to the adjutancy of the First Reserve Depét, he 
marked on the part of many of the reserve men a lack of enthu- 
siasm due to their having had to resign situations in civil life 
which there was little chance of their recovering when war was 
over. Thisis one strong argument in favour of employment by 
the Government in a civil capacity of Reserve men, of whom it 
is no exaggeration to say thousands have become so demoralised 
by enforced idleness and so weakened by continued privations, 
as to be utterly valueless for future service. Any casual ward 
superintendent will confirm this. Ciptain Haggard reached 
Egypt too late to take part in any fighting, but on the recrgani- 
sation of the Egyptian army in 1883 by Sir Evelyn Wood, was 
selected as one of its staff of officers and appointed second in 
command of the Dortingi Orta or 2nd Battalion of the newly 
raised force. After drilling troops at Cairo and serving up the 
Nile on a recruiting commission, his experiences in connection 
with which furnish the freshest chapters in the book, he was 
dispatched to the Red Sea littoral. He retells, somewhat need- 
lessly, the story of the battles of El Teb, at which he was not 
present, and Tamai where, stationed in the rear in a zeriba, he 
had a little fight of his own. Following on a turn of duty at 
Massowah, in course of which he made a trip to Keren, also 
affording material for interesting writing, he came back to help 
in holding Suakim, under Colonel Chermside. He thence 
returned to Cairo, being subsequently sent with his battalion 
up the Nile, where it took part in the fight at Ginness on 
December 30, 1885. ile writes throughout of the men he com- 
manded on the old line that there is nothing like leather. It 
used to be said of the Egyptian soldier that he was like a poodle 
dog, inasmuch as he could be more readily trained than any 
other breed to do anything—except fight. He is quick and 
skilful in the construction of regular or improvised fortifica- 
tions and other works, does not grumble under hardships and 
has a positive passion for drill, whilst there is no doubt that 
British training has succeeded in producing in the new army 
an excellent military machine which worked well under fire at 
Suakim and on the frontier. But despite Colonel Haggard's 
natural predilection and Sir F. Stephenson’s well-deserved 
commendation, it is still questionable whether the hereditary 
timidity of the fellah, the outcome of centuries of oppression, 
does not leave it after all with a weak back-bone. For there is 
something in race, and it is impossible to even the Egyptian 
with the Arab and the Soudancese in the matter of fighting in- 
stinct. It may be said that he has been brought to win battles 
because he is yet more afraid of his own officer than of the foe. 
Colonel Haggard, by the way, notes that a British engineer 
officer was always complaining that the Egyptian troops did 
not build walls or conduits or piers at Suakim in the approved 
Chatham style. It may solace him to learn that civil engineers, 
who subsequently visited the place, used in turn to scoff at 
‘Sapper work’ and notably at sundry neat but needless little 
jetties. 

The author’s conclusions on some other subjects are deserving 
of attention. He writes at length on the vexed question of the 
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selection of ‘the Nile in preference to the Suakim Berber 
route, maintaining that the latter was certainly open for some 
time after the fight at Tamai as was proved by the passage of 
caravans, and that enough water could with proper arrange- 
ments have been secured for the troops along the road. Also 
that had not Exeter Hall insisted on Admiral Hewett’s with- 
drawing his monetary offer for Osman Digna’s head the 
Eastern Soudan would have been promptly pacified and the 
suggested advance rendered safe and easy. He acknowledges 
that if the so-called Arabs of that region had shot as well as 
they fought our work would have been infinitely harder, and 
deprecates the employment of cavalry against them, except as 
scouts, as their agility quite baffles charging horsemen. In this 
connection he is to be congratulated on having the courage of 
his opinions on the point that the horse, so far from being a 
typically intelligent animal, is ‘frequently excessively foolish 
and unreasoning,’ apposite instances being given to bear out 
this statement. He revives amongst other things the story 
that the disaster at M’Neill’s zeriba was due to the refusal of 
‘a very superior officer’ to allow the heliograph at Hasheen 
to be made use of to warn General M’Neill that the enemy 
were approaching him in large numbers through the bush. 
For the late Khedive Tewfik he has nothing but the highest 
praise as‘a man completely straightforward and utterly free 
from any Oriental chicanery in his character ;’ admitting how- 
ever that the very amiability of his attitude in 1882 was 
unfortunate in preventing our declaring a protectorate which 
would have obviated subsequent difficulties. Reviewing the 
present position he points out that the Egyptian army has been 
more than doubled within the last nine years, and that Abbas 
Pasha has upwards of 20,000 troops, well disciplined by British 
officers, and a thoroughly efficient artillery. This force Colonel 
Haggard considers should be able to advance alone to Dongola, 
Berber and Khartoum, and suggests that conjunction might be 
etfected with native levies sent forward by us from Uganda so 
as to secure the whole of the Nile valley. But supposing the 
chestnuts thus snatched out of the fire, the question might 
arise as to which of the two Governments, British and 
Egyptian, was the cat and which the monkey. Recognising 
Gordon as ‘a born leader of men’ he expresses an opinion, 
shared by other experienced hands, that his ‘strong religious 
views often gave his mind a certain bias with reference to 
Egyptian affairs.’ He has too a word of recognition for the 
services of Coetlogon Bey, so harshly shelved after doing good 
work at Khartoum prior to Gordon’s arrival there. At times 
he is somewhat careless in matters of detail. Ambkullu is 
scarcely an improvement on Monkullo, and Bogos was not 
annexed by ‘an Italian Bey or Pasha’ about 1871, but by the 
Swiss Munzinger in 1874. He follows too the view that as 
regards the chief settlement of this province the name of Keren 
was applied to the original village and that of Senheit to the 
adjacent fort built by the Egyptians. There is, however, 
evidence that the latter term, equivalent to ‘the beautiful 
country’ should be rightly used to designate the surrounding 
region. Nor is the subsequent history of his robber friend, 
Baramberas as he styles him—though the word is properly 
an Abyssinian title and not a name at all—unknown. So far 
from joining the Mahdi as stated Baramberas K@fel placed 
himself under the protection of the Italians. The present 
writer met him in 1888 at Massowah, where he lived a pros- 
perous gentleman held in high esteem by Major-General 
Baldissera, and whence he was in course of the summer sent 
forward to take possession of Keren in the name of his pro, 
tectors, thus paving their way to Kassala. Colonel Haggard 
has aforetime tried his hand at fiction for which there are 
incidental evidences in this volume’that he is not without 
qualifications. A tall mosquito story is that of the insects 
which during the transport on a baggage train from Ismailia 
to Cairo ‘descended on us in clouds almost dragging us from 
our nests amongst the sacks.’ 


INTERESTING CURIOSITIES 


By S. BARING GOULD. 
Grant. 


Curiosities of Olden Times. Edin- 
burgh : 

Of Mr. Baring Gould we are tempted to say what the old 
lady said of the dictionary, that he ‘contains a vast amount of 
miscellaneous information.’ He is, however, ever so much 
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more interesting than the dictionary, and his Curiosities of 
Olden Times is very entertaining reading. He has so much 
information on every subject that he raises, and he is so intent 
on imparting it that it never enters his head to spin a sentence 
into a paragraph and a paragraph into a page. He is full of 
facts, and it is as much as hecan do to get them all out, without 
thinking how to write elegantly round about them. The 
subjects that he discusses are mostly unfamiliar ones, or 
familiar ones treated from an unfamiliar point of view. Thus 
he writes of ‘ The Meaning of Mourning,’ and you expect to be 
edified. But there is little edification to be had from what Mr. 
Baring Gould has to tell you on that point. Rather you feel 
humiliated, and wonder how long we shall go on adopting the 
customs of our unsophisticated ancestors, and putting a meaning 
into them which they were certainly never intended to contain. 
People whouse black when they are mourning are descended from 
ancestors who blackened their bodies on a relation’s decease, so 
that the spirit of the dead man should not know them on his 
return from the grave. Those who use white derive the custom 
from ancestors who used to whiten their bodies, and those who 
use yellow or heliotrope from ancestors who had an affection for 
yellow ochre and woad for the purposes of deception. Customs 
which we owe to the desperate ingenuity of our scantily clad 
and almost prehistoric progenitors are those which we are least 
likely to grow out of: while the customs we ourselves initiate 
have in comparison little more life than the insects which flourish 
during the golden hours of a summer afternoon. How far we 
are justified in adhering to a custom which we have perverted 
from its due meaning is of less consequence than the fact that 
we are the children of savages, although we have forgotten the 
relationship, if we ever for a moment admit it. We no longer 
take any precaution at funerals witha view to prevent the ghost 
of those whom we are laying to rest returning to plague us, and 
yet the custom does linger to a very smallextent. Atthe 
funeral of Ophelia, as Mr. Baring Gould points out, the priest 
says :— 
For charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on her. 
‘Unquestionably,’ he says, remarking on these lines, ‘it must 
have been customary in England thus to pelt a ghost that was 
suspected of the intention to wander. The stake driven through 
the suicide’s body was a summary and complete way of ensur- 
ing that the ghost would not be troublesome.’ But even yet at 
funerals you will notice sometimes one of the mourners at an 
open grave pick up a little earth and throw it on the coffin. 
What the motive is we can guess, what the action orizinally 
was prompted by we now know. 

Writing of ‘ Strange Wills,’ Mr. Baring Gould commits him- 
self to a somewhat startling statement. After an eloquent 
passage—a rare incident in this volume—on what a remarkable 
document a will he is, he concludes thus : ‘ Surely he who can 
[at the moment of writing a will] write words of hate must 
have a black heart, but he who ventures then to gibe and jest 
must have no heart at all.’ Now to the latter part of this 
sentence we venture respectfully to demur. Surely the moment 
of writing one’s will is not more serious than that moment when 
one takes final leave of one’s friends ; and yet Socrates whose 
will was oral and expressed in the very chamber of death 
desired that a cock should be sacrified to A:sculapius; a 
legacy which we are ready to maintain was a mild and Socratic 
je:t. Besides, Mr. Baring Gould practically confutes his own 
sentiment by some of the strange wills which he mentions 
Here is one: ‘I supplicate Miss B—— to accept my whole 
fortune, too feeble an acknowledgment of the inexpressible 
sensations which the contemplation of her adorable nose has 
produced on me.’ 

One of the most interesting articles in the volume is that 
entitled ‘Flagelium Salutis.’ ‘There is a strange old book,’ 
says Mr. Baring Gould, ‘with the above title, to be found in 
the libraries of the curfous, so quaint in character as to deserve 
to be better known. It was composed by Christian Franz 
Paullini, a German physician, and was published at Frankfort- 
on-Maine in 1608. It is a treatise on the whip for curative 
purposes in various disorders.’ Mr. Baring Gould’s account of 
this remarkable book has certainly filled us with a great desire 
to read it. Evidently it would not be easy to obtain possession 
of it. The whip, it appears, isan admirable cure of melancholy, 
and a predisposing cause of melancholy is love. Dr. Paullini 
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advises all parents and guardians, when they discover the first 
symptoms of love in their young people, to grasp the rod firmly 
and not to spare it. He that spareth the rod on such an occasion 
undoubtedly hateth the child, for it is an infallible cure. 

We have mentioned three of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curiosities 
of Olden Times.’ There are fourteen others, all equally read- 
able, entertaining and instructive. It is a book to possess and 
dip into at one’s leisure. 


THE REVISED APOCRYPHA 
The Revised Apocrypha. Cambridge: University Press. 


The publication of the Apocrypha brings to a close the 
arduous work of the revision of the Authorised Version of 1611. 
For rather more than twenty-five years a large company of our 
most eminent scholars and divines, including Nonconformists as 
well as Churchmen, has laboured at this task. They brought to 
the performance of their duty not only industry and a high sense 
of responsibility, but an array of knowledge, critical, historical 
and philological, vastly superior in many respects to that 
possessed by the revisers of King James. A work of which so 
much can be said must be received with gratitude and respect, 
and the final verdict on its merits can be pronounced by no less 
an authority than that of the Church to which its inception is due. 

The new version of the Apocrypha is the work neither of the 
New Testament revisers as a whole, nor of the Old Testament 
revisers as a whole, but of four distinct committees. It is 
impossible to read the list of names given in the preface 
without a fresh sense of the great losses suffered by our Church 
in the last few years. What lights were extinguished in 
Archbishop Trench, Bishop Lightfoot, Dean Stanley, Dr. 
Hort: and to these pre-eminent names must be added many 
others, those of Scrivener, Palmer, Kennedy, Robertson Smith, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Moberley, who were not permitted to see 
the full fruit of their labours. The division of the work has 
resulted in a certain want of uniformity, yet it has worked 
for good inasmuch as the committees appear to have rebelled 
against the iroa rules which wrought such havoc in the 
revision of the New Testament. In particular, they appear 
to have discarded the slavish practice of rendering the same 
word by the same word, the practice which gave us ‘birds of 
heaven’ for ‘fowls of the air, and ‘ Herod with his soldiers,’ 
for ‘ Herod with his men of war.’ 

The two points which call for notice in a work of this descrip- 
tion are, of course, the substance and the form. Of the former 
it would be perilous, and in a notice of this description super- 
fluous, to speak in elaborate detail. Readers will discover that 
they have for the first time a complete text, the interesting 
passage (2 Esdras vii. 36-105) contained in Oriental versions, 
and discovered by Mr. Bensly in certain Latin MSS., being 
here inserted in its proper place ; that a great number of verses 
and parts of verses have been omitted in Ecclesiasticus ; that 
the words God and Lord have been expunged from the First 
Book of Maccabees, in deference to the usage of the author 
whose over-sensitive piety would not allow him to write those 
sacred words, and that free use has been made of the Eastern 
versions to correct the flaws of the Greek or Latin text. How 
much solid advantage has been derived from this source will be 
best seen by reading through the Second Book of Esdras. Some 
few timid minds may be alarmed by these departures from the 
well-known text ; some few rash specialists may think that the 
process of emendation has not been carried far enough. But 
even in the Apocrypha, the text of which is for the most part a 
translation, and in some part the translation of a translation, the 
revisers have wisely abstained from the licence of conjectural 
emendation, and their personal eminence may be taken as a 
sufficient guarantee for the soundness and accuracy of their 
work. 

As regards form and style there is room for more difference 
of opinion. The language of the Authorised Version of the 
Apocrypha is unequal, but it is part of a great literary monu- 
ment, and it exhibits a racy vigour which well suits the tone of 
the original. Something of this has undoubtedly been lost. 
‘Vile beast’ is better than ‘paltry animal’ (Wisd. xiii 14). 
‘idolatrous crew’ than ‘impious fellowship’ (Wisd. xii. 6,, and 
‘if thou deal truly’ than ‘if thou doest the truth’ (Tobit iii. 6). 
On the other hand, there are some gains. ‘A brave woman 
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rejoiceth her husband’ (Eccl. xxvi. 2) is an excellent correc- 
tion, and ‘a poor piece of wood’ (Wisd. x. 4) is a better 
phrase for the Ark than ‘piece of wood of small value.’ 
Another passage in which there is clear improvement will be 
found in the somewhat cynical verses beginning ‘ Take not 
counsel with a woman about her rival’ (Eccl. xxxvii. 11). But 
in such a work there should have been no loss at all to set 
against the gains. It was not the desire of Convocation that 
the language should be altered where there was no distinct 
improvement in meaning, yet numberless passages might be 
pointed out in which the reverence due to a great English 
classic has been sacrificed to the desire for a literal and some- 
what pedantic accuracy. 

The question of style is most urgent in the two postic 
books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, and it is precisely here 
that we notice most distinctly the disparity of method pursued 
by the different Committees. The revisers of Ecclesiasticus 
have been fairly self-restrained. The reader will naturally 
turn to the magnificent encomium on the High Priest Onias in 
the fiftieth chapter or to the grand commemoration lesson 
beginning ‘Let us now praise famous men’ (xliv.1). In the 
latter passage he will find but twenty-two changes in fifteen 
verses, most of which are true corrections. Yet even in this 
book there are alterations which it is hard to justify. Take 
for instance the solemn and most musical verse (xxii. II) : 
‘Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light; and weep for 
the fool, for he wanteth understanding : make little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest : but the life of the fool is worse 
than death.’ 

Here the revisers give : 

Weep for the dead, for light hath failed him ; 

And weep for the fool, for understanding hath failed him ; 

Weep more sweetly for the dead, for he hath found rest, 

But the life of the fool is worse than death. 
The work of the revisers is doubtless more literal, but it is 
greatly inferior in rhythm, and ‘ Weep more sweetly’ is little 
better than nonsense. 

In the Book of Wisdom much more liberty has been taken. 
We may instance the description of Wisdom (vii. 22) : 

For there is in her a spirit quick of understanding, 

Alone in kind, manifold, 

Subtil, freely moving, 

Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 

Distinct, unharmed, 

Loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 

Beneficent, loving towards man, 

Steadfast, sure, free from care, 

All-powerful, all-surveying. 
In this passage almost every epithet has been changed ; there 
are no less than fourteen alterations in one verse, and the gain 
in sense, if any, is exceedingly slight. Another question sug- 
gested ,here is whether the revisers were well advised in 
marking the so-called parallelisms. In the older Hebrew 
poetry there was a definite system of correspondence between 
verses and clauses, though to what extent it is capable of 
reduction to metrical law is matter of dispute. But the poetry 
of the Apocrypha is merely balanced prose, in which the equi- 
poise of the phrases is often so indistinct and imperfect that it 
would, perhaps, better have been left to the imagination of the 
reader. The verse given above reads like a concatenation of 
gasps. 

Space forbids us to dwell on the great and varied interest of 
the Apocrypha, on the history of Mattathias and his lion-hearted 
sons, on the Book of Wisdom that lies so near to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, on Esdras which was not written before the reign 
of Nerva and presents so many points of contact with the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse, and 
the Shepherd of Hermas. Tobit’s dog removes a difficulty from 
one of the parables of our Lord and furnishes the only instance 
in Scripture of the love of man for the most intelligent of his 
brute companions. Susanna supplied the first problem for the 
higher criticism and armed Africanus against Origen. Whims 
about the Ten Tribes, doctrines dear to one-half of Christianity 
and rejected by the other half, find their support in this collec- 
tion of books, which has been unduly prized and unduly dis- 
paraged, and even now is not easy to appraise correctly. But 
what will be the fate of the Revised Bible? Had the revision 
been throughout as wisely conservative as it is in the Old 
Testament, or even in the Apocrypha, it would be easy to 
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predict. But it will probably be many years before Bible 
readers will bring themselves to acquiesce in the Revised New 
Testament. As to that there seems to be a pretty general 
consensus that ‘the old is better.’ 


FICTION 


Tuxtr's Little Maid. By G. B. BURGIN. Cassell. 

. A Flash of Summer. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Methuen. 
. In Search of Quiet. By WALTER FRITH. Smith Elder. 
At Heart a Rake. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. Cox. 

. A Comedy of Sentiment. By MAX NORDAU. Translated 
by JESSIE HAYNES. Heinemann. 


we wh 


1. The author of the Dance at the Four Corners has shown 
in Zuxter’s Little Maid that his wit is as fluent and his 
characterisation as humorous in the grimy depths of the West 
Central district as in the more spacious field of the North West 
region beyondthe sea. The tender-hearted coffin-maker and his 
unamiable yet not inhuman spouse, the ‘ black brethren’ of the 
Stiggins variety who consume the Sunday muffins at their 
board, the loving little maid who is the child of Tuxter’s 
adoption and the precocious young ‘ gutter-snipe’ whom his 
wife adopts in opposition, the able minister who spends and is 
spent for the welfare of his dingy flock, the strange woman who 
remembers him in the time of her wealth and prosperity as the 
man who wrestlei for her reclamation from the degraded vice 
of her days of desertion and misery, all declare their characters 
in the artistic artlessness of every action and expression. 
There is not a lay figure among all the many persons of the 
drama. Sarah Jane and her Tonks (the Salvationist lass has 
the front rank in the file), though they savour of farce are no less 
real than the more important actors. ‘“ Tonks if you please, 
Miss Drury. It’s a beautiful name, ain’t it?” It was the name 
as first struck me all of a heap. When I got him up to the 
mourner's bench at Mr. Gough’s chapel, “ Sinner, your name?” I 
asks, and “Tonks” he howls like a thunder-clap. It were 
mutual, and we knew it.”’ Another figure, more pathetically 
notable, is the bed-maker of Gray’s Inn, who has waited for 
forty-five years for an evening out, when she might have the 
wild excitement of dining at the Holborn Restaurant and there- 
after hearing ‘Mr. Kivalier’ in his song of ‘My Old Dutch.’ 
The sentiment of the plot, and the fidelity of Drusilla to her 
adopted father which her lover, the old ‘Thomas Henry’ of 
Little Lambton Street, learns to estimate and respect when 
fortune has given him wealth and education, may be a trifle old- 
fashioned ; but though it suggest the applause of pit and gallery, 
the moral is none the less sound and wholesome. 

2. The sub-title of Mrs. Clifford’s book, .‘ The Story of a 
Simple Woman’s Life,’ indicates its intent and import. And 
therewith one must rest more or less content. It is not possible 
to call it an agreeable book in the sense of a book being given 
to ‘the delight of the eye’ and soon. On the contrary it is a 
book which deliberately deals with a hard problem, a problem 
which has exercised many novelists—one thinks of course of 
Balzac—as to a loveless marriage. Mrs. Clifford’s heroine is 
from overpowering circumstances, almost helpless in the 
matter, and, naturally, the person whom she might, or might 
not, have married with advantage, arrives too late. This person 
is certainly not aussi genti/homme que le Rot, but he has attrac- 
tions that are obviously lacking in the other person who is 
described, and very well described as a most offensive brute. 
The end, an end by suicide, follows naturally enough on what 
has gone before. And one can but regret that Mrs. Clifford, 
who can write so very pleasantly, should have devoted so much 
talent to so unpleasing a story. 

3. It rarely happens that a new-comer rides into the lists 
armed cap-a-fie as does the author of Jz Search of Quiet wield- 
ing with no uncertain skill, humour, insight, pathos, power, and 
an indefinite charm of style—keeping jaded critics from their 
rightful slumber and making them close the volume at last with 
the feeling that were they so gifted for the novelist’s art they 
would not be—well, critics. Although Mr. Frith lays claim on 
his title-page to no previous works, readers of the Cornhili 
Magazine can scarcely fail to recognise the clear, incisive and, 
as some complain, almost jerky workmanship of the ‘Circuit’ 
notes which found many admirers in the fine old periodical. 
Should they doubt, they can, as we did, refer to the back 
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numbers of the magazine and there find in the diary of a 
barrister a terse phraseology, a quick perception of the humorous, 
anda very tender keen scent for the tragedy that underlies 
human affairs which are all reproduced in the pages of the 
present book. Written in the form of a journal and purporting 
to record the daily life in a peaceful English village of a ‘ Gentle- 
man in Search of Quiet,’ the book deals with the love, and alas ! 
tragedy, of a trusting and warm-hearted girl. The reader is, it 
must be confessed, woefully deceived, being led as he is from 
page to page until two-thirds of the book are read, to suppose 
that the diary is that of an idyllic and charming existence ina 
pleasant country town with here and there a suggestion of 
danger only sufficient to keep up the interest. Then, when the 
reader is lightly interested in the characters and foresees a 
happy and conventional ending to their errors and misconcep- 
tions, Mr. Frith settles down to his work and, coolly knocking 
away the cards of which his dainty fabric is constructed, leaves 
the bare skeleton-life. Fanny isthe best character in the book, 
and much as the reader would wish to be able to pooh-pooh 
the possibility of her being so deceived he can but admit that 
such things be and will be so long as women are content to let 
the counsel of their own heart stand. Banquier is a very 
repulsive villain with his thick hair, heavy white face, wooden 
pipe, and cheap little French quotations. It seems hardly 
credible that Fanny should love him, but here again when the 
cards are knocked away we come face to face with the bare 
skeleton and the old old maif incapacity to understand a 
woman’s love for any other man than ourselves. As acharacter 
he is not so successful, and in this respect the remainder of the 
principal personages tail off suddenly like a country eleven 
at the wickets. Mr. Frith’s failing in the incapacity to make 
his characters consistent. They are brought upon the stage 
with a few words of description—indeed, the author’s forte 
lies in this brevity—and stand before us in the flesh. As they 
move through the pages we begin to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong about them. Towards the end we perceive that 
they are no living beings but puppets acting as their creator 
prompts, speaking the words he puts into their mouths. The 
Banquier of the finish is not the Banquier of the beginning of 
the book. Major Ross is not one man but several. The writer 
of the story, a cynical ‘deus ex machina’ who holds out a help- 
ing hand to all who come to him, would hardly be so changed 
as he is by the troubles of Fanny and the Major who come into 
his life for a few months only. When we say that Mr. Frith 
has over-indulged his undoubted capacity for brief and brilliant 
character-drawing by crowding the stage with minor personages, 
we have done with fault-finding and can heartily recommend 
In Search of Quiet to all who are capable of appreciating good 
English and a delicate literary style. 

4. Miss Marryat has found it necessary (or expedient) to deal 
with the marriage-a-failure question. Her solution of the 
problem is simple and true, and her contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject light and readable. Mr. Ronald Mac- 
naughten and his wife, Lady Phillis, have everything that the 
world can give them—wealth, health, position, and a son—but 
he is a bit of a prig and she an idle woman, and the rift 
comes. The moral is perhaps that early marriages often result 
in unhappy incidents, or that tact is the greatest of God’s gifts 
to men, or that love is monarch after all. It does not really 
matter. Miss Marryat has done much better work than A4/ 
Heart a Rake. Let her be warned, and avoid any suspicion of 
a thesis in future. 

5. A Comedy of Sentiment is degenerate fiction indeed. It 
might have taken for its motto the words out of Money: ‘A 
Study !—a study! let me examine him! Such men are living 
satires on the world,’ while a change of sex would make the 
exclamation even more appropriate. The book has indeed 
cleverness. It hasastyle which is forcible in its directness and 
simplicity. It evinces power of observation and knowledge of 
life and character. It treats of a subject which has become 
very much too commonplacé and yet is itself out of the common. 
It contains nothing superfluous to the story. Yet one closes it 
with the feeling that it had ‘much better never have been 
written at all. It is infact the history of two persons such as 
one would expect the author of Degeneration to evolve. The 
man is aptly described in his own words as ‘weak, cowardly, 
pitiful’ The woman (who has ‘red-gold hair’ and a habit of 
travelling about Germany na Spanish mantilla) is a shameless 
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person, false, cunning and sensual. A professor and his 
commonplace wife and the hero’s old mother are the only other 
characters, and they have no real importance. The loves (save 
the mark!) of Gustav and Paula—or rather the feigned loves, for 
they have not even the excuse of sincerity—exclusively occupy 
the two hundred and thirty-one pages. Paula marries some one 
else and Gustav does not marry anybody. That is all. That such 
persons as these two are represented to be exist in real life we do 
not, of course, deny. Nor do we disbelieve that under the given 
circumstances a man so contemptible as Gustav would act as con- 
temptibly as he did, and that a woman so deprived of all moral 
sense as Paula would follow her course of action. But we do 
assert that it is at once as useless and unpleasant to read about 
such people, as it is useless and unpleasant for the amateur 
to wade through medical works by help of which the physician 
alone may hope to cure or prevent disease. That there are 
and must be moral sewers is quite as undoubted as that cleanly- 
minded persons still object to be led by the novelist, disguised 
as a romantic, six-shilling fairy, to sniff down them. Herr 
Nordau may indeed assert that as a true artist Le represents 
life. We assert that he represents only a part of life, and would 
be a truer artist if he put into his canvas the clean pavement 
and the partially clean road, and reduced the gutter which 
floods bis picture to more normal dimensions. We do not 
believe and shall not believe in the decadence of our race, but 
if anything could bring us to that dismal creed it would not be 
Degeneration but the fact that so many writers are found to 
write novels on such subjects as Herr Nordau has chosen 
for A Comedy of Sentiment, and, presumably, so many readers 
to read them. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER 


The Book-Hunter in London, By \WiLLIAM ROBERTS. 
London: Stock. 


People who have once tasted of the pleasure of collecting 
can hardly ever cease to love it. The collector of books need 
never, even under the pressure of poverty, relinquish the 
pursuit. The poorer he is the more pleased he is when he 
finds a prize. In fact wealthy collectors envy the man who 
seeks through the sixpenny-box at a second-hand book-stall. 
To them such joys are denied. It is recorded of a late wealthy 
baronet in the west that he wrote to a bookseller to say he had 
received his catalogue, that it was not worth while to pick and 
choose, and that the bookseller had better send him the whole 
of the items in thelist. This is not the way to enjoy collecting. 
Sir Thomas could not say, as some do, that a good book-sale is 
better than partridge-shooting. Unhappily some men lose 
their presence of mind at an auction and buy at an extravagant 
price or let the professional dealers ‘run them up.’ When the 
wary and clear-headed buyer perceives that he is being run 
up he either stops at once or, if he is very sure of himself, goes 
on till an extravagant figure is reached and desists in time to 
leave the book or the print or the picture, as the case may be, 
on the dealer's hands. These tactics seldom fail. The dealers 
wonder that amateurs of books ever bid for themselves, but 
that is because they do not understand the amateur’s love for 
the excitement of the chase. Mr. Roberts appears to have 
knowledge and experience, and says in his preface that he has 
found his task a very pleasant one. Like all work done under 
such conditions, we may add that we also have greatly enjoyed 
it. Having said so much we may pick out a few specimens of 
Mr. Roberts’s ‘ pleasant task,’ and advise the reader to seek more 
for himself. 

His table of contents is very full and varied. ‘ Early Book 
Hunting’ is tollowed by chapters on the first collections of 
printed books, on auctions and sales, on bookstalls, and on 
women as collectors. There are also notes on ‘ Thieves, 
Borrowers and Knockouts,’ which are much to the point, though 
we should have postponed thieves to borrowers in point of 
atrocity. There is no remedy against a borrower, and, though 
you lose your book, you cannot prosecute. Mr. Roberts 1s 
rather careless about names and places. Thus, on the same 
page we read of Archbishop ‘ Usher,’ and of ‘Dr. Cosin, late 
Bishop of Duresme (and afterwards of Durham),’ This last is 
simply grotesque. Again, the famous Hanworth Park sale took 
place at Hanworth Park, not at Sotheby’s, and was conducted 
by Alderman Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart. There is double 
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and treble confusion at page 268, where we read that Queen 
Caroline, the consort of George II. was an enthusiastic biblio- 
phile, and that ‘her library was preserved until recently in a 
building adjoining the Green Park, called the Queen’s Library, 
and subsequently the Duke of York’s.’ Apart from the faulty 
construction, for Mr. Roberts does not say what was ‘the Duke 
of York’s,’ there is an error in nearly every line. Queen 
Caroline’s library was in the Stable Yard at St. James’s Palace 
and was pulled down in 1825 to make way for York, now 
Stafford House. ‘Recently’ hardly fits seventy years ago. 
Mr. Roberts goes on to say that ‘an interior view is given in 
Pyne’s Royal Residences!’ The library in Pyne is that adjoining 
Queen Charlotte’s residence at Buckingham House, which was 
built for George III. to hold the Smith collection. It was here 
that Dr. Johnson had his memorable interview with the king in 
1767, as described in Croker’s Boswell (ii. 34). The library 
was pulled down and the books were sent to the British Museum 
by George IV. These are the most serious faults we have to 
find with Mr. Roberts: and his book is so interesting and so 
valuable that they seem to strike us the more forcibly. One 
interesting chapter is that on the prices of books. It is strange 
to read that at Manchester in 1740 two books printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, Bishop Fisher's Treatise on David and the 
Penytencyall Psalms, together with a Legenda Sanctorum were 
sold for 5s. 6d. The present price, assuming that the books 
were p-rfect would be fully £50 each. About 1760 Dr. Seaman’s 
copy of the first edition of Homer, printed in 1488 sold for 9s. 
Lately, a copy fetched £135. In nothing is this increase of 
value more marked than in the books printed by Caxton. 
Even those which are imperfect are worth more than their 
weight in gold. In 1698 Dr. Bernard’s library was sold in 
Little Britain. It included thirteen Caxtons, which ranged 
between Is. rod. and 5s. 4d. ‘The present value of each item,’ 
says Mr. Roberts, ‘ may be averaged at from £250 to £300, a 
very modest estimate. A single imperfect volume from the 
press in the Almonry has reached £500 and upwards. Lord 
Selsey’s copy of Gower went for £670, and Lord Jersey’s ten 
years ago for £810. These, of course, are extreme cases ; but 
every young person should have it impressed on him that 
pocket-money spent in perfecting a collection is saved with 
interest, and sometimes compound interest, while a knowledge 
of books is, in itself, a liberal education. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Of the making of many books—specially Christmas books— 
there certainly seems no end in our day, whatever it may have 
been in the Preacher's, The cry is still they come, books for 
boys, for girls, for babies ; Christmas volumes glittering in many 
colours, and adorned by cunning devices. //ace aux Dames. 
We will take the young ladies first. Writing for girls of fifteen 
or so is always a difficulty, but Zhe Earl's Granddaughter 
(London: Shaw), by Brenda, belongs distinctly to the best type 
of girl’s book. This should be high praise, for we know no 
books that are so often disappointing and even unpleasant as 
these ; they are usually so moral, not to say priggish, that they 
nauseate the juvenile reader herself—who, even at fifteen, the 
most priggish age—generally prefers a not entirely undiluted 
moral. Miss Alcott did a great deal to improve the tone of 
girl’s books, and ‘ Brenda,’ who is already so firmly established 
as a favourite with young people, follows Miss Alcott’s lead. 
Her girls are bright, natural, and convincing: there is a breezi- 
ness about the description of the large family at the ‘ Bungalow,’ 
that is very charming ; the gradual humanising of the ‘ Earl’s 
granddaughter’ by the example of her girl neighbours is well 
told, and the moral not unpleasantly pointed. E//ie and the 
China Lady (London: Bellairs), by Sybil Heeley, though pur- 
porting to be a child’s story of the Lewis Carroll type, is really 
a kind of satire on the follies of the world, and especially of 
certain phases of society. The scene is laid in Darjeeling, 
India, and the description of the Thibetan mountains, to say 
nothing of other local touches, is good ; but the parables are a 
little strained, and sometimes hardly succeed in conveying their 
meaning. The story is cast in the ‘dream ’—or rather ‘night- 
mare’ form ; and the style seems to waver between that of the 
/ ‘tlgrim’s Progress and that of Alice in Wonderland. Still, it 
1s a pleasant and original little fairy-tale. J/zs¢s (London: 
Sonnenschein), by Raymond Jacberns, is a collection of short 
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stories, located in Switzerland and Italy; mo-tly fairy-tales, 
and all with a deep underlying moral. Some of them are 
pathetic, especially the story of ‘Nita’; but occasionally the 
pathos degenerates into bathos ; while the story of ‘ Dolores’ 
seems somehow to have its point left out. W7tch-Demonia 
(same publishers), illustrated by Mabel Smythe, is another 
story by the same author; this time a fairy-tale pure and 
simple. The illustrations are evidently by a young artist, and 
though they are imaginative, lack power—for the figures have 
exactly the air of marionettes pulled by strings. Old Hun- 
garian Fatry Taks (London: Dean), adapted by the Baroness 
Orczy, is a charming book. There is a neatly-pointed moral 
in the story of the ‘ Wishing Skin,’ which one sees must be 
related to the old Grimm story of ‘ Flounder, flounder in the 
Sea,’ just as ‘ Forget-me-Not’ is first cousin to the well-known 
tale of ‘Little Snow White.” But, of course, there is a 
common root to all well-known fairy-tales. The illustrations, by 
Montagu Barstow, are clever—though we confess that we 
should have liked them better had they been printed in plain 
black and white instead of in many shades of blue and brown. 
The pictures of reptiles and sea-monsters are very captivating 
—the octopus being particularly gruesome; and the rows of 
dancing tortoises are almost as funny as Tenniel’s mock-turtle 
in the celebrated A/ice—of which classic, indeed, ‘Mr. Cuttle- 
fish’s Love Story’ faintly reminds us. This book is also issued 
in a charming little three-volume form, with a case. As to Zhe 
Story of Bluebeard (London: Lawrence), profusely and charm- 
ingly framed in illustration by Joseph E. Southall, we would 
merely ask, Does the high-art child exist? It seems a pity to 
supply a need that is imaginary. Pax and Carlino (London: 
Unwin), by Ernst Beckman, is a pretty story of a boy and a 
doy, with a good sprinkling of adventure. The illustrations by 
Florence Upton call for no special remark, except that on p. 86 
—a little lonely boy nursing a dachshund—which is very 
charming. Dear Mr. Ghost (London: Dean) is the curious 
title of a Christmas story by Mrs. H. M. Clifford. It somehow 
misses being either very natural or very pathetic; for it is 
surely a very unusual little girl who apostrophises rows of 
pictured ancestors thus: ‘Oh, dear people, wha¢ can I do to be 
worthy of my name?’ Fireside Stories and Fairy Gifts (London: 
Dent) are pretty little books of old fairy tales edited by Grace 
Rhys, and published, with dainty illustrations, in the ‘ Banbury 
Cross’ Series. sof’s Fables (same publishers) is another 
book in the same series, illustrated very pleasantly by Mr. 
Charles Robinson. The only fault we have to find with it is 
that there are so few of the fables. Turning from English to 
French Christmas books, we would strongly advise parents to 
take in Jon Journal. Its annual volume for 1894-95 (Paris: 
Hachette) is altogether delightful, and as far as regards the 
age for which it is intended (children from eight to twelve 
years), we have had nothing like it in England since the day 
of the lamented Aunt Judy. The coloured illustrations are 
remarkably good, and there is variety and interest in the letter- 
press—alas ! they manage these things better in France. We 
can imagine no pleasanter medium than Mox Journal for the 
inculcation of the French language into our own recalci- 
trant offspring. La Zour-Grise and L’intrépide Marcel (same 
publishers) are volumes in the ‘ Bibliotheque Rose,’ otherwise 
the French ‘series for young people,’ that has been ‘going’ 
now, we should think, for quite thirty years. The present 
volumes are brightly written, and may be safely recommended 
for the schoolroom. The typical Englishman, we may mention 
en passant, is still represented (see L’intrépide Marcel, p. 9) 
with enormous red whiskers @ /a Taffy Wynne, and projecting 
teeth. Wearing a large check suit, and with the proverbial 
field-glasses slung around him with a strap, he is depicted as 
elbowing his way doggedly through the crowd at a railway- 
station, intent on being the first, and knocking every one down 
who comes in his way. Truly a delightful picture of an English- 
man! The mantle of her father seems to have descended to Miss 
Evelyn Farrar, who clothes her Stories from the Bible (London : 
Henry) in picturesque and graphic description. Dean Farrar 
himself contributes a preface on the ‘ Unspeakable Value of 
Early Lessons in Scripture,’ and quotes the opinions of sceptics 
and men of letters, ‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ as to the 
‘unapproachable supremacy of Holy Writ’ The Bible stories 
are well told, and yet Miss Farrar herself cannot give us a nice 
or taking idea of the patriarch Jacob—‘a mean lad,’ as we 
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once heard an Irish parson describe him in a sermon—an 
opinion in which we entirely concurred. The stories are 
apparently dedicated to Miss Farrar’s Sunday-school class—a 
pretty and graceful thought. The illustrations are rather 
weak. Gentle Jesus (London: Sunday School Union), by 
Helen C. Jackson, is written in the primitive question-and- 
answer style found so useful by Sunday-school teachers, who 
think it the only way to rivet the attention of their scholars. 

But it is a painstaking little book, and will doubtless be very 
useful for its purpose. The charming frontispiece is by Charles 
Robinson—the illustrator of the new edition of Stevenson’s 
poems—and the full-page illustrations, by W. S. Stacey, also 
deserve attention. It is a good idea to give pictures of 
Nazareth and of the river Jordan (presumably from photo- 
graphs), and Mr. Stacey’s drawings of Christ and His disciples 
are realistic, so much so as to remind us of the chapels in the 
sanctuary of Varallo in Piedmont. It is an artistic advance 
already to depict Christ as a Jew. In this little book there are 
no conventional draped figures of disciples and prophets—all is 
made as it presumably would have happened. How different 
were the pictures of our own youth, thus curiously described by 
a London schoolboy : ‘ You couldn’t tell men Jews from women 
Jews, except by the men having beards and by their big red 
feet. The women’s feet was little and white.” Among boys’ 
books Captain Antifir (London: Low), by Jules Verne, natur- 
ally holds the first place. It is a story of thrilling adventure, 
and yet, in the author’s own peculiar way, he teaches a vast 
amount of geographical and other knowledge, while he seems 
to be simply telling a story. He is a wonderful instructor, and, 
amid all his romancing, he has imparted more knowledge to the 
world in general than any schoolmaster could boast. The 
only drawback to his kind of information is that often you can 
hardly tell where his facts leave off and his fiction begins. He 
must be a descendant of either Sir John Mandeville or of poor 
William Blakeney himself, and according to the strict ideas of 
the Middle Ages, would certainly have stood in the pillory with 
a whetstone round his neck, as a liar—otherwise a purveyor of 
fiction! This particular book, however, takes no liberties with 
either the moon or the depths of the sea, but is a sailor's yarn, 
a book of adventures, with a good and well-maintained mystery, 
and agreeably diversified by a love story. The illustrations 
are remarkably good, but why is Captain Antifer (see p. 108) 
made to bear such a remarkable likeness to Mr. Gladstone ? 
The Marble City (same publishers), by R. D. Chetwode, is 
another book that appeals to boys. Certainly they cannot 
complain of its not being sufficiently sensational. The 
delightful picture on p. 5, of three youths being precipitated 
from a raft into a surging sea, of itself suggests an 
Adelphi melodrama, and is quite enough to enchain their 
attention. The adventures of three boys form the theme also 
of another volume. Zhe Hunting of the Auk (same pub 

lishers), by Frank Cowper, is a story of adventure, such as 
delights the average boy’s heart. Three youths in search of 
fortune set sail for America, in a 20-ton yawl ; but as they are 
shipwrecked with great promptness on leaving the ‘ Lizard,’ we 
should tremble for their fate, did we not know full well that 
we were only at the sixth chapter, and that a book cannot well 
afford to lose all its leading characters so early in the day. How 
much unnecessary affliction one is saved, by the knowledge of 
this one little fact! Yet another book cf the same kind as the 
preceding is Born To Be a Sailor (London: Simpkin), by 
Gordon Stables, with adventure and hairbreadth escapes galore. 
Boys’ tastes have not changed at all since the days of Cap‘ain 
Mayne Reid and the War-7rail. Give them a shipwreck or an 
Indian with a tomahawk in every chapter, and they are con- 
tent. Blossoms From Old Trees (London: Dean), by D. and 
M. Waterson is not a title that conveys much meaning. In this 
case it means nursery rhymes and jingles fitted with appro- 
priate stories. The tales seem rather wishy-washy, but perhaps 
they may please children—and after all, it is rather a puzzle to 
find any words at all to fit the absurdity of ‘The Dish ran away 
with the Spoon!’ Miss Thackeray—who knows ?—might have 
solved the difficulty. And while we are on the subject of babies’ 
books let us say here that we are glad to welcome a very cld 
friend—no other, indeed, than Zhe Little Pig’s Picture Book, 
with illustrations by Walter Crane, that inimitable inventor of 
the Bady’s Opera, and the founder of artistic children’s books. 
The present picture book has not lost any of its charm since it 
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was first published neariy twenty-five years back. The date is 
easily recognisable from the court ladies in Ainag Luckieboy’s 
Party, who wear the elaborate chignons, pork-pie hats, and 
puffy ‘basques’ of the early seventies. And another of the best 
books, we find, has also been left for the end. This is a French 
children’s book, L’///ustre Dompteur (*‘ The Celebrated Trainer’) 
(Paris: Plon), by P. Guigov and A. Vimar, which relates the 
mythical adventures of a beast tamer, M. Gamby des Bosques, 
and his wonderful travelling menagerie. The illustrations by 
M. Vimar are exceedingly racy and clever ; we have the hippo- 
potamus adoring a sunflower, the little foxes skirt-dancing, the 
baby bear learning to walk in a go-cart: take it altogether, we 
can imagine no more amusing Christmas gift. Note, again, 
on p. 19 the typical ‘Anglais’ with the red whiskers, large 
plaid trousers, long yellow coat, and inevitable field-glasses. 
Where does this monster come from ? 


BERWICKSHIRE BIRDS 


The Birds of Berwickshire. By GEORGE MUIRHEAD, F.R.S.E, 
F.Z.S. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Douglas. 


It is high praise to say that in the second part of this work 
the author has more than maintained the very high standard 
he set himself at the beginning. The subjects left to be dealt 
with, birds o f prey, moorland game and water birds, afford 
infinite play for the love of folk-lore, popular superstitions, hird 
rhymes and proverbs, that distinguishes him above al! others 
who have described the avi-fauna of a cou trv. Not only the 
birds but Berwickshire itself gets pictured on the pages, Mr. 
Muirhead has not been content merely to compile a list. He 
supplements his record of hawks for instance with a delightful 
history of fa'conry in Berwickshire, going back to that early 
date when the sport-loving Scot carried his birds and dogs even 
into the church and scandalised the more orderly members of 
the congregation by allowing the jangling of bells, the fluttering 
of wings, the ringing of chains and the barking of dogs to 
make Babel of the service. No mention is made of recent 
hawking, except that Lady John Scott-Spottiswoode has a 
recollection of Mr. Baird’s sport early in the century. The 
pastime always has been and still is carried on in the neigh- 
bouring county across the Tweed, and we can hardly 
believe that it has wholly died out in Berwickshire. The 
bittern, bellowing harsh—alas! he boometh no more from 
English fen or Scottish bog—leads to a most welcome 
digression on Billie Mire, a wild marsh that in ancient times 
extended from the Eye at Aytoun to the Whitadder near 
Chirnside, and was up to a time not beyond the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant still a great refuge for wild fowl. Indeed 
it was not thoroughly drained till between 1830 and 1835. As 
late as 1886 there lived at Chirnside old Jamie Slight, who 
had often heard the Bull o’ the Bog bellowing at night, and 
had shot many a one. The last seems to have been killed 
about the middle of the century. Of the birds of the moor- 
land the most characteristic is the curlew or whaup, as it is 
commonly called. When taken to hear the finest of our 
songsters a typical Scot is said to have exclaimed, ‘It’s verra 
gude, but I wadna gie the wheeple of a whaup for all the 
nightingales that ever sang.’ The folk of Lammermuir are 
nicknamed Lammermuir whaups for a reason similar to that 
which caused the Lincolnshire Fenmen to be called yellow 
bellies or frogs. Many superstitions cling about ‘the lang nebbit 
waricow’ that flies and gives forth its eerie cries in the darken- 
ing shadows of evening. Its screaming is most unearthly, 
however, when a dog or man chances to lay hold of its brown, 
long-legged, long-billed young, which, by-the-by, makes very 
good eating, though the parent is a little tough and fishy. Mr. 
Muirhead’s account of the blackheaded gull, the fu7/ of 
Sir Thomas Browne, the pictarnie of Edie Ochiltree—the 
gaberlunzie would have applied the same name to a tern—is 
extremely interesting. He shows incidentally what contrasting 
views are taken of feathered neighbours. Some of the 
prettiest gull ponds in the kingdom have been formed at con- 
siderable trouble and expense, the general opinion being that 
they make a picturesque adjunct to a country house. Very 
different was the view taken by the late Mr. Hay of Duns 
Castle. At one time the ‘Hen Poo’ was the resort of thousands 
of pictarnies in the breeding season, but so much did he dislike 
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their screaming that, at the time when they begin nesting, he 
caused fires to be kept burning on the islands all night to scare 
them away. Gulleries, however, used to be much more common 
before draining and agriculture and building obliterated their 
sites. The modern and more intense love of nature is expressed 
by protecting all private waters of which wild fowl make a 
refuge. It is a pleasure to see even the common moorhen, the 
mallard and the coot swimming in security. Mr. Muirhead 
mentions that the local name of the last mentioned is the 
‘bell-poot,’ but is this any more than a Scotch corruption 
of the English ‘ba'd-pate’ which we notice is omitted 
from the list of synonyms? St. Abbs Head and the wild 
rocky shore adjacent, to which the author does ample justice, 
have long been famous for sea-birds. He is always a little 
better than usual when standing on ground that has old asso- 
ciations and the stern ruins of Fast Castle—the Woli’s Crag 
of the Bride of Lammermoor—inspire a fine description of the 
herring gull’s breeding place. Very pleasantly, too, does he 
gossip of the scart or cormorant, the Tammie Norrie or puffin, 
the stormy petrel, and other equally interesting objects of popular 
superstition. But it would leave a very wrong impression on 
the reader if we were to deal only with the light rambling of 
these sketches. The author, as a matter of fact, has spared no 
pains to make his work solidly valuable to both sportsman and 
naturalist. We have space only to glance at the more serious 
aspects of his labour. Among other things he has compiled a 
valuable list of heronries in the county. Many readers will be 
surprised to learn there are no fewer than fourteen. In dealing 
with the pheasant, he gives a long table in which are recorded 
the best bags made on the more important estates. They are 
not impressively large, the best day being 329 to eight guns on 
Sir James Miller’s Manderston property. It is a better county 
for partridges, though no astonishing bag is recorded. Perhaps 
the most valuable portion of the volume, and that which most 
likely caused the greatest trouble in getting information, consists 
of a series of elaborate tables dealing with migration. Alto- 
gether the book must be pronounced a very thorough and in- 
teresting piece of work that could never have been performed by 
any one who was not carried on by zeal and enthusiasm. We 
must add a word in praise of the illustrations, most of which 
have been drawn by Mrs. Muirhead and Mr. Blair. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE 
North-Western France. By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
London: George Allen. 


It is seldom that one complains of a book that it is too short, 
and yet we could well have wished this volume of Mr. Hare's 
more discursive. When he discurses, Mr. Hare can discurse 
so very pleasantly. But he has so much to say, the book is so 
stuffed with information, that had he not adhered most strictly 
to the guide-book plan he would never have taken us through 
North-Western France within the compass of such a book as 
we could carry with us when we travel through it. No doubt it 
is as a guide-book that it will be of greatest service. It will be 
read with special interest by one who is travelling through, is 
about to travel through, or has lately travelled through the line 
of country with which it deals. It is readable, even by one who 
knows not the country, in an armchair at home; but so taken 
we find it best in small doses—‘ Verra interesting reading, but 
a trifle disconnectit,’ as the Scottish student is reported to have 
said after a steady perusal of Liddell and Scot’’s Lexicon. 
Only the accident of geographical propinquity connects the 
details, and yet each detail in itself is so charmingly and lightly 
treated, illumined with such store of information and such 
appreciation of beauty—especially of the many architectural 
beauties of the region—that we almost forgive the impossibility 
of an artistic whole for the sake of the artistic treatment of the 
factors. The architectural beauties are further set forth by 
most charming illustrations, and indubitably the author has 
found a publisher well worthy of him. There is no region of 
France more interesting to the Englishman than this the most 
contiguous to Great Britain. It is full of the story of those 
who were his forefathers before the hybrid English race was 
born, and of the later story which men of his own race have 
helped in making. And to this interest Mr. Hare's book does 
all justice. It is a book, too, which appears at a peculiarly 
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also—has taken to mount on cycles and has found this North- 
Western part of France provided with fine roads, and in all 
respects a happy hunting-ground for the cyclist. Ecclesiastical 
architecture is the subject of most of the excellent illustrations, 
and the theme of much of Mr. Hare’s appreciation ; but he has 
also given us, in his own easy style, both grave and gossipy 
stories of the magnates of the localities on which he touches, 
that impart a glow of human warmth and colour to the grey 
stones of abbeys and churches. 


TWO MAGAZINES AND A SEASONAL 


The Autumn Evergreen is as beautifully got up and, to the 
full, as unintelligible to the southron mind as was the Book of 
Spring. Many of us, we are told in the prefatory note, are tired 
of criticism and analysis and are beginning to ask for synthesis, 
action, life, joy—originality in fact. But we live ina critical age, 
and if it be true that it is the function of criticism to prepare 
the way for a creative epoch, we shall be more apt to hasten 
the dawn of the millennium to which these Scots are looking 
forward by doing our criticism as well as we can than by vain 
Striving after originality. For is not this the besetting sin of 
those very decadents against whom the £vergreen is waging its 
crusade? It is this same passion for originality which makes 
them eager to cast away from them the cords of a time-dis- 
honoured morality, and sends them muck-raking to the gutter, 
on the chance of discovering some new vice. And as for this 
return to nature, to which we are directed, as to a fount of new 
inspiration, ‘the rallying call which each age must answer in its 
own way, what does it amount to after all? The effect of the 
seasons upon life and character is no new thing. We all know 
what it is to have enjoyed the sun, ‘to have lived light in the 
spring, and the rest ; but we are not living in the Golden Age, 
and we shall add nothing to the sum of human enjoyment in this 
practical nineteenth century by dancing round a may-pole, or 
bestriding, Silenus-like, a wine-cask or a beer-barrel. We 
may sympathise with the dissatisfaction expressed in the 
Evergreen with things as they are, and at the same time take 
leave to doubt if it is possible to forecast the lines along which 
the next wave of creative enerzy will expend itself or if, for all 
its return to leather binding, hand-made paper, and blunt type, 
the ‘ Northern Seasonal’ has really a message for the times. 
But if these tractarians have a mission to perform and are 
inclined, consequently, to take themselves a little too seriously, 
much of their sermonising is pleasant enough. The quaint 
legend of St. Bride (Mary of the Gael) is excellently told in 
plain, straight‘orward language, with just the necessary touch of 
archaism, by Fiona Macleod, and Sir George Douglas’s ‘Cobweb 
Hall’ is exciting enough to make good Christmas reading. Of 
the more serious contributions which treat of autumn from the 
biological and sociological points of view it is not necessary to 
say more except that they are thoughtful and suggestive ; but 
the illustrations are in many cases admirable, particularly Mr. 
Cadenhead’s ‘ Bare Ruined Choirs,’ and ‘ Bacchus and Silenus, 
by Mr. John Duncan which is a finely drawn and decorative 
piece of work. 

Turning to Mr. Pearson’s new magazine we find with some- 
thing like relief that the editor has no ambition to solve per- 
plexing problems, but is anxious only to give us the best six- 
pennyworth that has ever been produced. Fiction is provided 
by Messrs. Anthony Hope, Bret Harte, and Robert Barr, and 
verse by Norman Gale, while Mr. W. L. Alden contributes some 
pleasant miscellaneous fooling, sid ¢/¢ulo ‘Wisdom let Loose.’ 
But of the more permanent features of the magazine the 
freshest, as well as the most interesting, is the series of plays 
which is being contributed by Sir Watler Besant and Mr. 
W. H. Pollock in collaboration. Their aim is to write drawing- 
room comedies such as may be performed at private theatricals, 
with no elaborate preparation of scenery and dresses ; and they 
have succeeded to perfection. The situations are strong, the 
dialogue is full of genuine, unforced humour, and while the play 
is as simple as such plays should be, no sacrifice has been made 
to the weakness or inexperience of the amateur. We predict 
that ‘The Voice of Love’ will be seen in scores of drawing- 
rooms during the Christmas holidays. 

Bret Harte and Mr. Robert Barr re-appear in the Christmas 
double number of the Strand Magazine, with various other 
popular writers of fiction of the day. But the strength of the 
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number lies rather in its well-selected and profusely illustrated 
miscellaneous articles. ‘The Lost Property Office’ at a big 
London terminus is a splendid object-lesson in carelessness. 
Babies, it may be taken for granted, are lost rather by design 
than accident, and there are special reasons to account for the 
presence at Euston of 2 mysterious ebony coffin surmounted by 
a human skull that wags its jaws mechanically, and of a 
fossilised Irish giant, twelve feet high, at the Broad Street 
Goods Depot. But take the case of umbrellas for example. In 
a single year 13,874 of these indispensable articles find their 
way to Scotland Yard, 3538 to Derby, and 2301 to Liverpool 
Street. And yet these figures form but a small percentage of 
the number of umbrellas that are actually lost ; as any one may 
see for himself if he will take the trouble to remember the 
various articles he has at one time or another left in the train, and 
calculate from experience the odds against recovering them by 
inquiry at the lost property office. An article on ‘ Chimney 
Felling’ is excellently illustrated by instantaueous photographs 
of falling shafts, and Mr. Ernest Fincham describes and repro- 
duces some fifty varieties of ‘Street Toys.’ 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


The Revue des Deux Mondes is not merely condemned by 
tradition to the vé/e of the stern parent ; those who are admitted 
to wield the critical scourge in its academic pages are to the 
manner born, are severe from inclination and profound belief 
that to spare the rod is to spoil the child. M. René Doumic, 
who has stepped into the august shoes of M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, promoted from contributor to editor, is instinct 
with the spirit of his predecessors. He may not flourish a 
bludgeon after the fashion of his present chief, but he is armed 
with a workmanlike birch that has been conscientiously steeped 
in pickle. With this stinging weapon M. Doumic lays lustily 
about him in Zes Jeunes (1). Quelgues Jeunes would de a more 
accurate title for this collection of critical studies of the writers 
of young France, for the volume is in no way exhaustive. To 
indicate exactly the ground covered is impossible without repro- 
ducing the table of contents, but it may perhaps be conceded 
that no name of absolutely the first importance is omitted. M. 
Doumic is supremely dissatisfied with the writers of to-day— 
‘Tous de petits poissons, de trés petits poissons,’ he might say 
with the authors of Le Zermite, little though he loves them. His 
style is admirably lucid, and he has an unerring eye for the joint 
in his enemy’s armour, His recourse to irony is pitiless and 
successful. The quality of which there is all too little in these 
pages is sympathy. It is the presence of this quality that is 
one of the best features of the volume (2) of essays on literature 
by M. Léon Daudet. The author of Les /dées en Marche is the 
advocate of a generous eclecticism. Of writers old and new he 
cries, “admettons-les tous, les visionnaires et les observateurs, 
lesintuitifs et les analystes, les déformateurs et les soucieux 
du vrai!’ A rousing glow of enthusiasm pervades the whole 
book, which to our thinking contains by far the best work M. 
Léon Daudet has done as yet. He may not be the most 
luminous of critics, but he has a whole-souled and saving love 
of literature. It is a pleasure to mark his real joy in genius and 
his keen appreciation of talent. He admires with a hearti- 
ness that is contagious and most welcome amid the pre- 
sent iconoclasm. Not that he is a mere eulogist. There 
is sterling merit both of thought and expression in this 
bulky volume in which a wide range of subjects is treated with 
great verve and adequate knowledge. At times the thought 
may be obscure and in places the writer indulges in his well- 
known mannerisms to the harm of his style, but in page upon 
page he gives evidence of the possession of real literary grit. 
Résurrection (3) is a volume of short stories. A number of 
them are most curious and suggestive—the word is used in the 
best sense—while a few bear a trace of the journalistic uses to 
which they were put. The brothers Rosny would themselves 
be the last to attach undue importance to these unequal cov/es, 
which may be left with the remark that the scene of several and 
not the least remarkable is laid in London—an old haunt of the 
authors, as readers of Ne/l Horn need not be reminded. 


{1) Les Jeunes, By REN& Doumic, Paris: Perrin. 
(2) Les ldées en Marche. By L&0N DAUDET. Paris : Charpentier. 
(3) Resurrection, By J—H. Rosny, Paris: Plon, 
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What is to be thought of a married woman who avoids 

infidelity by murdering her lover? Such is the problem raised 

by M. Reepmaker in Purification (4). In strong hands this 

theme might conceivably furnish a tragedy, but M. Reepmaker 

has missed his chance. His heroine is a pompous, disagree- 

able matron who has improbable trouble with her heart after 

seventeen years of married life. The victim is a backboneless 

unconvincing creature. The husband is a phantom wight, 

weak and colourless. The incidents of the drama are for the 

most part tedious and unimpressive. Still in parts a measure 

of interest is aroused and it may be that M. Reepmaker, who is 

a Dutchman, and a prophet, it seems, in his own country, may 

have been handicapped in this novel by his determination to 

write in a language not his own. L’Gfuvre de Mort (5) is a 

very clever but most repulsive book. M. Leblanc has made a 

morbid, fantastic, but on the whole absorbing study of parricide. 

Mark Hélienne, after a long apprenticeship to vice, kills his 

father to secure himself material well-being. The crime, craftily 
devised, remains undiscovered and the rest of the story deals 

with Mark’s efforts, effectual in the end, to prevent his selfish, 

animal life being embittered by remorse. There are pages in 

the book that are frankly abominable, and others that make us 

wish that M. Leblanc would make a healthier use of his unde- 
niable talent and real imaginative power. M. Pierre Sales isan 

adept in writing that somewhat old-fashioned type of society 

story in which a most aristocratic maid is reduced to dire straits 
by a no less aristocratic villain, only, however, to be saved in the 
nick of time by the equally patrician hero. Le Haut du Pavé (6) 
is neither a particularly bad nor particularly good version of 
this familiartheme. It may be recommended to novel readers 
who like very little psychology and not too much wickedness 
in their favourite fictional mixture. Among the symbolists on 

whom M. Doumic is hard, M. Edouard Ducoté occupies a not 
undistinguished place. The heroand heroine of Le Sep/enaire de 
Notre Amour (7) have loved each other and love each other no 
longer. This is an oft recurring situation, but their way out of 
it is unusual. The young lady smooths the way for a painless 
leavetaking by relating in seven fables the successive stages of 
their loves. There are delicate and even shrewd passages in 
these dainty apologues. M. Ducoté will never be printed by 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, but he is a pleasant, ingenious 
fabulist for all that. In writing Ux Peintre Paysan (8) Jules 
Breton has not abandoned the brush for the pen for the first 
time. Many of the great painter’s admirers will have read his 
Vie d’un Artiste. The present volume, though scarcely as in- 
teresting as its predecessor, is full of delightful matter and 
contains in particular one most noteworthy essay: ‘De La 
Suprématie de Ecole Frangaise.’ In the shape of personal 
gossip there are some most instructive notes on Delacroix, Ary 
Scheffer and Robert-Fleury and a chapter on the jury de 
peinture of 1886, which introduces us to Théophile Gautier and 
a number of other celebrities. But perhaps the most charming 
feature of the book is the account it gives of how the artist came 
to paint several of his most famous pictures. These pages and 
those which deal with his impressions of country life are no 
ordinary réga/. The Duc de Broglie has been happily inspired 
in publishing a definite edition (9) of the letters of his mother. 
Tne Duchesse de Broglie was a daughter of Madame de Staél 
and much of the vivacity of thought and style of her mother is 
to be found in her writings. Indeed, this is saying too little. 
These letters are very personal and most delightful productions. 
They range over the period between 1814 and 1838 and treat of 
a great variety of topics in literature, politics and of the social 
and private life of the Broglie family. The book is one to be 
quoted from, as the following curious passage will show: ‘ J’ai 
fini tout M. Hugo; mais cela me donne autant de peine 4 com- 
prendre qu’une langue étrangére ; il y a sirement une imagina- 
tion trés riche, trés féconde, mais il est privé du sens qui discerne 
entre le laid et le beau, le bien et le mal, ou plut6t son immense 
orgueil lui fait croire que tout ce qui lui passe par la tcte, il a le 
droit de le dire.’ RALPH DERECHEF. 


(4) Purification. By M. REEPMAKER. Paris: Tresse et Stock, 
(5) L'deuvre de Mort, By MAURICE LEBLANC. Paris ; Ollendorff. 
(6) Le Haut du Pavé, By PieERRE SALEs. Paris: Flammarion. 
) Le Septenaire de Notre Amour, By E, Ducotf, Paris: Art Inde- 
pendant. 
(8) Un Peintre Paysan, By JULES BRETON. Paris: Lemerre, 
(9) Lettres de la Duchesse de Broglie, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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LOVE’S SEASON 


(5 REEN shone the larch, the sun’s glad ray 
JI Fell brightly on earth’s bosom, 
When Spring came down the woodland way 
And woke the buds to blossom. 
Our hearts kept time and pertect rhyme— 
A discord had been treason — 
And who knew why as well as I? 
For Springtime is Love’s Season. 


When bloomed the roses red and white, 
Their perfumes to us flinging, 

Of love, of love all day and night 
The nightingale was singing, 

When first and last new joys came fast, 
And dearer each new-comer, 

I] whispered-—‘ Sweet, all things are meet, 
Love’s Season is the Summer.’ 


And in the mellow Autumn days 
The lark’s glad song grew tender, 
The red gold woods seemed all ablaze, 
They clothed them with such splendour, 
The royal hues glowed everywhere— 
I told my dear the reason— 
‘Tis in Love’s honour they are there, 
The Autumn is Love's Season.’ 


Flowers fell beneath the north wind’s breath, 
Day darkened, night grew longer, 
And cruel frost came strong as deith, 
But oh! Love’s fire was strenger. 
‘Now joy,’ I cried, ‘ for winter-tide, 
Love’s Season's now or never!’ 
‘Dear love and true,’ you straight replied, 
‘Love's Season is for ever !’ 
MARSHALL STEELE. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


' on authors,’ said the admirable Dr. Johnson, ‘ write 

their own lives.’ Without inquiring too closely 
into the reasons for this dogmatic statement, one may 
easily admit its general truth. Few novelists are capable 
of sitting down resolutely to pen a record of their own 
lives, when matter so much more really interesting is 
always available for immediate consumption. To make 
amends, many of them have followed the plan so largely 
favoured by Dickens and M. Daudet, of weaving auto- 
biography into their fiction. Essayists, too, like Elia and 
Dr. John Brown, and the late Mr. Stevenson, draw freely 
upon their own experiences, until the result can almost be 
construed by the judicious reader into a life of the author. 
Mr. Stevenson had an especial taste for this subjective 
manner of work, and so there is little surprising in the 
announcement that amongst his posthumous books is one 
dealing with that business of lighthouse construction for 
which the Stevenson family has made itself a name in this 
country. The work in question is to appear next month in 
the Edinburgh edition of Stevenson, along with that Memoir 
of Fleeming Jenkin in which, as in a score of other places, 
Mr, Stevenson bore witness to the importance that he 
ittached to the hereditary factors in any man’s personality. 
It is not strange that his own ancestors had especial 
interest for him, or that their history owned enough 
fascination to compel him to write it ina book. Indeed, 
apart from any personal consideration, there is some- 
thing very attractive in the story of the Northern 
Lights, to any one who shares the adventurous tastes of 
the author of Treasure Island. Since the Board which 
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oversees the lighting of the Scottish coasts was 
constituted a hundred and nine years ago, it has had 
occasion to record in its reports tales of persevering 
bravery and unassuming heroism that can fairly be set in 
competition with anything that the history of war or 
industry has to show. And, in addition to the romance of 
the tale, it is to be remembered that the work done by 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights in the century that 
has slipped away since 1786 is of the greatest possible 
service to mankind, and above all to that portion of it 
which goes down to the sea in ships. When the Board 
came into existence, the shores of Scotland, then as now 
dangerous ia the extreme to the bewildered mariner, could 
boast in the way of lights not more than two or three 
warning beacons in the estuaries of the most important 
rivers. All consisted, like the ancient lights on the Isle of 
May and the Cumbrae, of coal fires burning in open 
‘choffers,’ and well calculated to be least useful on the 
stormy nights when they were chiefly needed. In the 
course of the past century, upwards of seventy lights 
have been erected to girdle the Scottish coast with their 
friendly rays, 

It isa pleasing result that the coasting trade of this 
country has greatly increased. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, as the original Robert Stevenson has 
told us in the introduction to his delightful account of the 
building of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, ‘such was the 
length and peril of a voyage round the coast of Scotland, 
by the Orkneys and Western Islands, without the aid of 
lighthouses . . . that the traffic along these shores was still 
comparatively small.’ In a country which depends so largely 
as our own upon shipping for its welfare, it is unnecessary 
to insist upon the public benefits conferred by persons 
who enable it to be said that ‘in all parts of the world a 
safer landfall awaits the mariner.’ That is what the most 
famous of the Edinburgh Stevensons has claimed for his 
family, with justice. Not only has the entire work of the 
Board of Northern Lights, from its foundation to the 
present day, been under their control, but the Stevensons 
by their numerous inventions and improvements in light- 
house construction and appliances during the past century, 
have done more than any other family to extend that 
particular branch of engineering. In one respect, as the 
late Mr. Stevenson has pointed out, their fame has suffered 
through a certain laudable generosity of disposition. 
‘Holding as the Stevensons did a Government appoint- 
ment,’ we are told, ‘they regarded their origimal work as 
something already due to the nation, and none of them 
has ever taken out a patent.’ It is to be hoped that this 
example may be more frequently followed by inventors in 
a similar position: yet the advice is little more than a 
counsel of perfection. One result of this unselfish con- 
duct, however, has been that the great lighthouse engineers 
of Edinburgh have lost a good deal of the fame that would 
otherwise have come in their way. ‘A patent not only 
brings in money, it infallibly spreads reputation.’ At the 
sane time, the name of Stevenson is as well known to 
those all over the world who are interested in lighthouses 
as that of Stephenson to railway engineers. A curious in- 
stance of this is quoted in the dignified sketch of Thomas 
Stevenson in Memories and Portraits. ‘A friend of mine,’ 
says the writer, ‘was this winter on a visit to the Spanish 
main, and was asked by a Peruvian “if he knew Mr. 
Stevenson the author, because his works were much 
esteemed in Peru.” My friend supposed the reference 
was to the writer of tales, but the Peruvian had never 
heard of “ Dr. Jekyll”; what he had in his eye, what was 
esteemed in Peru, were the volumes of the engineer.’ 

Even in this land there are few lovers of the litera- 
ture of gallant adventure who do not know and esteem 
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old Robert Stevenson’s admirable record of his work at 
the Bell Rock. The pages have become classic which 
relate how, as his grandson has put it, the engineer was 
‘on the Bell Rock in the fog when the Smeaton had drifted 
from her moorings, and the Aberdeen men, pick in hand, 
had seized upon the only boats, and he must stoop and lap 
sea-water before his tongue could utter audible words ; and 
once more... when the Bell Rock beacon took a 
“thrawe,” and his workmen filed into the tower, then 
nearly finished, and he sat unmoved reading in his Bible 
_—or affecting to read—till one after another slunk back 
with confusion of countenance to their engineer.’ A dozen 
references in Mr. Stevenson’s books show the fascination 
that this strong, brave, persevering grandfather had for 
him. Indeed, he seems always to have felt that he had 
performed an almost cowardly action in leaving the light- 
house work to be carried on by another branch of the 
family. ‘Say not of me,’ he entreats his reader, ‘that 
weakly I declined The labours of my sires.’ What, with 
his usual insistence upon heredity, he prefers to say is 
that 


In the afternoon of time 
A strenuous family dusted from its hands 
The sand of granite ; 


and in his person resigned the compass and the chisel for 
the pen. It might be difficult to reduce the work of the 
two great Robert Stevensons to a common scale, and to 
say, for instance, whether the Bell Rock Lighthouse or 
Kidnapped is the more valuable achievement. Of course 
it is always open to the practical man to point out that 
the world could conceive of existence without Aidnapped, 
but could hardly dispense with the Bell Rock light, save 
under penalty of the consequences that are said to have 
befallen Sir Ralph the Rover when he removed the original 
bell of the Abbots of Aberbrothock. Certainly Scotland, 
not to say the world, would have lost much if, a hundred 
years ago, young Robert Stevenson had not happily 
changed his intention of journeying to Edinburgh in the 
vessel which was so unexpectedly cast away. It is equally 
safe to say that among the most serious items of such a 
loss might be counted the consequent non-existence of 
the grandson who has now, it seems, become the sacer 
vates of his family. Perhaps it is best to stop there, and 
not attempt to weigh quarried stones and finely filed words 
in the same inadequate balance. 


WILD ASSES 


PUNHE sight of a team of zebras safely and scientifically 

driven down Piccadilly invites attention to an 
interesting experiment just now in progress in South 
Africa. It may even be that the experimental stage is 
already passed, for the early trials are said to have been 
full of promise ; the zebra is showing himself amenable to 
bit and bridle to a degree that our previous acquaintance 
with him had not led us to expect. It is true that all our 
knowledge was no better than hearsay ; but it was a say 
that we had heard from our earliest childhood—that the 
zebra was altogether indomitable and no use to man as a 
beast of burden. In our childhood we had even envied 
this spirit ascribed to him, and regretted that the autho- 
rities would not come toa Jike comfortable conclusion about 
our own. Now, however, it seems that we were all wrong. 
The zebra was exalted on an eminence to which he had 
no claim. The colonists are leading him down from it in 
donkey harness; he is no longer the indomitably wild 
thing that our imaginations had pictured. We are as dis- 
illusioned about our zebra, as—by the observations of Sir 
John Lubbock-—about our much lauded ant, or as about 
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those ravens which, in picture bibles, brought unmistakable 
‘morning rolls,’ in solid corvine beaks, to Elijah in the 
wilderness. Now we are told that these purveyors were 
merely a nomad tribe of Arabs or gypsies; the colonists 
have saddled and bridled our wild ass; the glorv of our 
wilderness has altogether been taken from us. 


There are compensations. With the practical colonist of 


South Africa the wilderness is too presently apparent to 
his eyes of sense for his imagination to care to dally with 
it. It is a stern reality to him, and one of its sternest and 
most painful features has been the line of dead horses 
that has marked his course whenever he has tried to use 
equine assistance in traversing certain parts of it, especially 
that part which is held in fee simple by the ‘tse-tse’ fly, 
who prosecutes trespassers even beyond the ‘ extremest 
rigours of the law.’ Other forms of equine malaise not in- 
separable from the ‘ tse-tse’ fly are also peculiar to certain 
regions of his wilderness, so that the services of the horse 
become, owing to these various causes, virtually unavail- 
able. Therefore, says the practical colonist, let us try the 
zebra. 

They are trying him, and with considerable success. 
It is reported that the zebra ‘does not seem at all difficult 
to break in.’ It is a comforting assurance. The zebra is 
by no means so susceptible as the horse to the evil 
influences we have indicated. It would be altogether ex- 
cellent for the pioneering colonist if he could command 
the striped creature's services as means of draught ; and he 
‘does not seem at all difficult to break in.’ In the mean- 
time, it may be permitted to ask what is meant by the term 
‘broken in.’ It is a term of elastic usage even in countries 
of older civilisation. It does not mean necessarily the 
same thing in the mouth of the vendor and of the pur- 
chaser even of an English horse; what divergences 
may it not be made to cover comfortably in the case of the 
South African zebra? We are acquainted with the horses 
of Buffalo Bill. They were broken, after their manner: 
that is to say, after the manner of the Western States. 
Yet one would scarcely esteem them perfectly mannered 
Park hacks. And even in the case of these zebras, so 
easy to be ‘broken in,’ a simple fact is naively stated 
which seems to modify the original assertion a little, 
though amenable enough when in harness they ‘ bite most 
savagely when the chance offers.’ This of course adds an 
element ot excitement which is always pleasing. After 
all we need not perhaps despair of the zebra of our childish 
imaginations. Of the manner of the breaking we are not 
told much. There are many manners. There was Mr. 
Rarey’s, and there are others which are not ‘all done by 
kindness.’ ‘The Mexican horse-breaker, euphoniously 
named ‘ Grreaser’ in the States, has at least two. On the 
one most in vogue a horse is lassoed out of the herd 
of mustangs. The horseman draws upon the lasso, his 
own horse helping in the subjection of its fellow by 
pulling back, until the lassoed horse is half choked 
Another lasso thrown unerringly round its hind legs 
by another galloping horseman upsets it on the sand, 
and while both trained horses hang back on their lassoes 
and so hold the captive struggling on the ground, the 
horsemen are busy about it. They have it hobbled and 
haltered and saddled, with a great Spanish horned saddle 
off one of their own horses, in no time. Then one man 
bestrides the horse, the other looses the hobbles and the 
lasso, the frantic animal plunges to his feet, but finds him- 
self bestridden by a strange burden-—a great broad saddle 
and a ‘ greaser’ on top of it. Often the ‘greaser’ will 
have thrown a little chain over the long spikes of his spur 
rowels. This will prevent the revolution of the rowels so 
that when he digs his heels into the belly-band he has two 
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possible ; but it matters not to the ‘ greaser ’ what he does. 
As long as he does not lie down and roll, and few do this, 
the Mexican is master of the situation. For the first ten 
minutes the horse disputes the mastery. After ten minutes 
of frantic plungings, coming on top of previous choking 
with the lasso, the horse tires of the dispute. On this the 
rider proclaims his mastery more and more, with Spanish 
epithets of wrath, with stripes, and with digs of the sharp- 
spurred heels. In three quarters of an hour's time that 
horse comes quietly in, and he is ‘ broken.’ 

That is one manner. There is another, but it needs a 
‘corral.’ A ‘corral,’ suffice it to say, is an enclosure with a 
funnel entrance. The horses are driven in a densely 
packed, terrified, screaming throng up the funnel whether 
for entrance or exit. Over the ‘corral’ gate, the narrowest 
part of the funnel—so narrow that two horses can scarce 
pass it abreast—is a beam. On the beam sits a‘ Mexican,’ 
in his hand a shortish ‘lariat’ or a raw hide rope. When 
a horse marked for the ‘ breaking ’—by courtesy so to call 
it—comes beneath the beam the Mexican slips off on to its 
back. Whatever the horse’s feelings, he cannot express 
them in that packed throng, save by stretching out a neck 
with widely opened jaws to scream fur fear, The Mexican 
takes advantage of this to lean forward and, holding an 
end of the ‘lariat’ in either hand, forces it back into the 
horse’s mouth until it is behind all the teeth. He takesa 
turn of the rope under the lower jaw, and there has the 
horse bitted and bridled. And now, as the funnel widens 
and the equine throng is less dense, the horse begins to 
have scope for the expression of its feelings in the way of 
maddest buckings and plungings. But again the story is 
the same. The Mexican, born as one may say on horse- 
back, is immovable. He sits lightly, but with perfect 
balance. Soon, as before, the horse is brought in exhausted 
and thoroughly cowed, that is to say ‘ broken,’ 

So this is another way. However, these are but horses 
and are, in the first instance at least, broken, so to say, for 
riding. The zebra of the South African is needed for 
draught. In Mexico proper the Mexicans make great use 
of a creature nearly allied in its qualities, if one may 
hazard a guess, to the zebra, namely, the bigger sort of 
mule. At all events the mule bites as freely as any zebra ; 
and there is scarcely a quality of the zebra or the devil 
that the big mules do not seem to possess. Probably the 
‘tse-tse’ would not touch them, for a ‘coyote’ scarcely 
will. And the Mexicans have a way of driving these big 
mules, which seems as if it should be suitable for the zebra 
also. They harness them, preferably, with one on either 
side the pole, with three in the next row, and so on, the 
number increasing, until sometimes there are a dozen in 
all spreading out, fan-wise, away from the waggon. The 
advantage of this arrangement is that if you have so 
many, and so disposed, there is no likelihood of any united 
purpose in their devilries. The antics of one may be 
counteracted by the diversely working antics of another, 
or be lost in the general harmony of the whole. When 
the mules are very many the leaders will be so far away 
that ‘not even a Mexican, who can perform almost any 
miracle with a rope, can reach them for castigation. For 
the correction of these remotest ones it is usual to half fill 
the waggon with stones, which the Mexican can throw 
like Briggs’s return from cover-point. About the driving 
of this tan of mules there is but one primary and 
universal principle—that the whole arrangement must 
at all costs be kept at the gallop. At the gallop 
all the energies even of a mule are occupied in 
galloping. Moreover, the designs of one who wishes to 
do anything else but gallop are overborne by the momentum 
of his galloping companions. But if there is any stopping, 
no one in the world can say what will happen. All must 
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be kept going. Ifa mule kick a leg over a trace, he must 
be whipped so as to be kept kicking until his leg come 
back to the right side of the trace again. By the time 
your drive, on these methods, has come to an end it is 
possible that even a mule will have become so tired as to 
care for nothing better than standing still. 

We look forward to seeing this system of driving applied 
to the team of zebras that we have encountered in 
Piceadilly. 


DANCING, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


\ RS. LILLY GROVE, who has written the book on 
x Dancing for the Badminton Library of Sports 
and Pastimes, believes ‘many people will be surprised 
that the subject could offer sufficient material for a 
volume.’ If this belief be correct, then the surprise itself 
is surprising. Why, there is a whole literature of /a danse; 
about which not one volume only, but several, could be 
written. Mrs. Grove has done wonders in the space 
allotted to her, but she is far from having exhausted her 
topic. Look at the range of it—all times, all peoples, all 
countries. Dancing, as she herself suggests, must have 
been practically co-existent with the human race. It is an 
instinctive act. We may be sure it was indulged in by the 
first man and the first woman. Mrs. Grove is inclined to 
find the origin of it in religious observances, but she should 
go farther back than that. Man must have danced first 
in an impulse either of joy or of anger. The movement 
must have been spontaneous at the outset. Only with the 
repetition of it came conscious and deliberate art. Does 
not the infant human begin to dance directly it is able to 
‘feel its feet,’ as the saying is? Dancing is in the human 
blood, and ‘ will out.’ There never was a clearer instance 
of heredity. Adam surely danced—Eve made him do 
so; and, ever since, the tendency to rhythmic motion has 
been constant and universal. Everybody has danced 
somehow—at some time or other. 

The Countess of Ancaster, who contributes a chapter to 
Mrs. Grove’s treatise, complains that the young people of 
to-day are too lazy to learn to dance. The necessary 
study bores them. The girls will go in for the ‘skirt’ 
business, but they do not always take to the waltz, 
and they cannot be bothered with the quadrille. So with 
the ‘boys:’ your average Johnnie prefers to be a ‘wall 
flower’ or to ‘sit it out.’ Real dancing men are fewe 
The great attraction (as Mrs. Armytage reminds us) is the 
supper: if there has been a good supper, why, then it has 
been a good ball; but not otherwise. The quadrille is 
almost on its last legs: it is not often done, and is 
generally done badly. The waltz is still popular, but 
there are not many good waltzers. Lady Ancaster wishes 
that those who cannot waltz well would not waltz at 
all. To this all but the bad waltzers say ‘amen.’ One 
desires, generally, that dancing should be left to those who 
know how to do it. That, in truth, is the only excuse for 
your male ‘ wallflower:’ perhaps, as a rule, he doesn't 
dance because he doesn’t know how. But, then, says Lady 
Ancaster, he ought to know. And her ladyship deplores, 
as we all deplore, the bad manners of dancing people. 
‘The young men come forward, and, instead of asking for the 
honour of a dance, they say, “ Have a square? Dance next 
round?” ’ Such, says ‘a very great lady’ quoted by Lady 
Ancaster, is the ‘off-hand’ style of to-day. Then note 
how, when ‘sitting out’ is the game, the lady is seen 
following the gentleman out of the ball room ‘as best she 
may. ‘The offering of an arm seems to have fallen 
entirely into disuse.’ It is all the doing of the New 
Woman: the result of ‘competition between the sexes.’ 
‘The deference which use] to be paid to the weaker by 
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the stronger is no longer given, because no longer de- 
manded.’ The New Woman has brought it on herself. 

On the professional dancing of to-day Mrs. Grove is 
severe. ‘On the modern stage,’ says she, ‘it is mostly a 
form of acrobatism, a display of agility and dexterity, an 
exhibition of difficulties overeome—such as balancing 
the whole body on the point of the foot.’ Sometimes it 
degenerates into ‘mere scantiness of apparel and mere 
exhibition of limbs.’ Quite true, madam; but that is 
nothing new. What is new, and not nice, is the ‘ high- 
kicking’ business—the ‘acrobatism’ aforesaid, the mere 
exertion of the muscles, the mere display of physica 
strength. It is not as if the thing were even clever: al 
that is wanted is practice; anybody can kick high if he 
gives his mind—and body—to it. The question is, Why 
do it? There is no skill in it, and it is not pretty. What 
is called ‘ the splits’ is, of course, ‘ acrobatism ’ again, and 
in a worse form than ‘high kicking.” How an audience 
can applaud it we do not know: the fact points at national 
degradation. It is sad enough when dancing, no longer 
acrobatic, is only mechanical. Too much of the stage 
variety is simply misplaced ingenuity, unnecessary vigour 
One may lay it down as an infallible rule that stage 
dancing, to give pleasure, must convey the idea that it 
gives pleasure to the dancer also. As soon as it is seen to 
be a task, involving distressing labour, it ceases to be enjoy- 
able, and ceases at the same time to be praiseworthy. We 
don’t want to have it recalled to us that the performer is 
dancing for his or her living; we like to be cheated for 
the moment into the belief that he or she is dancing be- 
cause he or she delights in doing it. Apparent spontaneity, 
apparent ease—these are the first necessities of successful 
dancing. 

After them comes grace, and after grace—if you can 
get it—some easily intelligible meaning. Mrs. Grove, we 
note, is of opinion that ‘ artistic stage dancing has become 
a thing of the past.” Remembering Miss Letty Lind and 
a few others—we do not include the ‘ serpentining’ ladies, 
who are not dancers at all—we can hardly agree with 
Mrs. Grove. We have in London some excellent female 
dancers, who are graceful as well as dexterous, and put 
some brains too into their work. Usually the brains are 
found by the teachers of dancing, but not always. It is 
evident, for instance, that Miss Lind’s performances are of 
her own conception and elaboration. And it is a great 
thing to have got rid almost wholly of the premiére 
danseuse, with the stiff gauze petticoats and the fondness for 
standing and twirling on one leg. How did our fathers 
and grandfathers put up with the old-fashioned ballet ? 
Happily it has been almost laughed out of existence. We 
seem now to be at least upon the right tack. Our theatre- 
dancers are aiming more and more at refinement and 
thoughtfulness ; our ballet-dancers are aiming more and 
more at the truly expressive and genuinely dramatic. 
The male ballet-dancer continues to revolve rapidly upon 
his axis, in a fashion at once breathless and disturbing ; 
but luckily we see Jess and less of his gymnastics. The 
standard of the music-hall ballet appears to rise yearly : 
we get more fancy, more beauty, less glare, less noise. 
Things, in fact, are not so bad as they were wont to be, 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
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T was arranged that Lord Charles should tell a story on 
Monday, but at present both Tuesday and Wednesday 
were unprovided for, and Sir Edward began to be afraid that 
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the duty of telling two stories would fall on him. This was 
particularly unwelcome. as he had been anxious not to 
tell a story at all. He had had one great romance in his 
life, compared with which all the rest of his years seemed 
flat and valueless, but that was too sacred, so it seemed to 
him, to tell even to friends. But on Monday morning, he 
felt that he was released from the necessity of telling two 
at any rate, for he received a telegram from his nephew 
Victor Halden, saying that he and his wife were passing 
through Florence on Wednesday, and would remain there 
for Wednesday night. Would he put them up at the 
Villa? Please say ‘no’ if in any way not convenient. 

It thus happened that it was peculiarly convenient, and 
so Sir Edward telegraphed back, ‘Delighted. Come by 
all means.’ 

The Empress had been driving in the town that day, 
and when they assembled in the portico after dinner, 
before Lord Charles began, she was telling them about a 
Salvation Army man she had seen preaching outside the 
Duomo that afternoon. Something in the man’s earnest- 
ness had made her stop, and she listened for a few 
moments until the people began to recognise her and 
greet her in their warm-hearted Italian way. Then for 
fear of interrupting the sermon she had driven on. 

At this moment, while the guests were still arranging 
themselves to listen to the story, a sudden uproar arose 
somewhere down the Via Magnone between them and 
Florence, and Sir Edward, who was sitting next the Em- 
press, stood up. 

‘There is some riot going on,’ he said, ‘and it is coming 
this way,’ and he glanced nervously for a moment at the 
Empress. 

‘Don’t be anxious for me,’ she laughed, interpreting 
his glance. ‘If they are agitating for the abolition of 
monarchy, they will find that I am altogether with them. 
In fact, I proved it by doing so silly a thing as to gamble 
for my kingdom. They surely will not think that I defend 
monarchy if monarchs behave as absurdly as that. Calm 
yourself, my dear Sir Edward.’ 

The noise had increased, and was clearly moving towards 
them up the Via Magnone. Then suddenly they saw the 
figure of a man in the bright moonlight swing himself 
over the wall by the lodge, and drop down exhausted 
on the grass. Sir Edward for a moment thought that 
he was the foremost of the rioters, but it soon became 
apparent from the continued clamour outside that it was 
he the mob were pursuing. 

Lord Charles and the doctor ran down to where he was 
lying and raised him, for he was in a fainting condition, 
and brought him up to the loggia. His head was bleeding 
from several jagged cuts, and the doctor, having bandaged 
them up, restored him by pouring down his throat some 
liqueur brandy, and in a few moments he opened his 
eyes. 

The Empress uttered an exclamation of surprise when 
she recognised him. 

‘Surely you were preaching outside the Duomo to-day?’ 
she said. 

The man was still too weak to speak, but he bowed his 
head. 

Sir Edward rang the electric bell which communicated 
with the house, and a footman came out. 

‘You will stop with us to-night,’ he said tothe stranger. 
‘Dr. Smartley [ have no doubt will attend to you. I hope 
we shall see you quite recovered to-morrow.’ 

‘I am trespassing on your hospitality,’ said the stranger, 
‘but I accept it thankfully. It is my duty.’ 

He was taken toa spare room, and Dr. Smartley soon 
returned saying that his hurts were trifling, and the 
Empress asked Lord Charles to tell them his story, which 
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he did in a straightforward manner, thoroughly charac- 
teristic of him. 


‘] would not for the world raise your expectations by 
apologising beforehand for my story ; but I ought perhaps 
to offer some explanation of parts of it. As you will see, 
| myself was not really at all concerned in it, and it may 
therefore seem strange that I should be so well acquainted 
with the people and circumstances as to be able to relate 
at length the most intimate conversations at which I could 
not possibly have been present. Whether they were 
repeated to me word for word afterwards; or whether, by 
the curious fate which sooner or later must befall every one 
who tells stories in the first person, I found myself in each 
case forced to be an unwilling eavesdropper; or whether, 
as children say, I have “made them all up myself ”—I 
hope you will not press me to inform you. One of these 
courses you see I must have pursued, and I trust you will 
attribute to me the one which seems to you to be the more 
respectable. 

‘My cousin Lady Parlby prides herself on the interest 
she takes in her fellow creatures, and is never happier 
than when she is listening to confidences from her friends 
—or about them. She gets long letters by post every 
day or so, over which she pores with serious looks. 

‘One day last summer when I was staying with her, | 
remember we waited on the lawn for her to come to tea 
for more than half an hour after the post had arrived, and 
when she appeared at last, I saw by the peculiar little 
pucker between her brows that she must have received 
news of more than ordinary interest and importance. 

‘Our party at her delightful country house at Moreton- 
on-sea was made up of a dozen ladies and about half that 
number of men ; but on this particular afternoon I was the 
only man present at afternoon tea. 

‘« Please pour it out for me,” said Lady Parlby, speaking 
to her niece, a tall girl of nineteen with grave grey eyes: 
She sank back into an easy chair as she spoke with a look 
of such gravity on her plump good-natured face that all 
the other ladies began to edge nearer to her at once with 
an air of eager expectation. 

‘“T’m so sorry to have kept you waiting,” she went on 
after a moment, trying to throw off her reverie; “ but I 
have had a letter about a rather serious matter, which I 
was obliged to stay and read ; ” and she sighed. 

‘The other ladies answered by a sympathetic murmur, 
and we all felt we should be amply repaid for waiting if we 
might only be rewarded by hearing the contents of the 
letter. 

“Tt was about Maurice Gilmour. In fact it was from 
his mother,” she went on. There was a “marked sensa- 
tion” among her audience, and a comprehending and 
comprehensive “ Ah”’ was breathed upon the air. After 
this there was a silence and every one looked thoughtful. 

‘“ Of course I shall do what I can,” said Lady Parlby at 
last in a mournful tone. “It would be a mere act of 
Christian charity to rescue him if it were possible.” 

‘“T hear he is always at the house,” said one of the 
group still more mournfully. 

‘“Or else walking on the beach with her and that 
sister,” said another. “It was bad enough eighteen 
months ago when the husband was alive,’ mused Lady 
Parlby, “ but the whole thing is ever so much more serious 
now that she is a widow.” 

‘Every one (except Christine, who was busy with the 
tea-cups and did not know what was being discussed) 
unanimously acquiesced in this, to me, rather surprising 
sentiment. 

‘“Tf one could only get hold of him in some way,” Lady 
Parlby was beginning, when a footman appeared at her 
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elbow, announcing “ Mr. Gilmour,” and a young man of 
four or five and twenty walked on to the lawn. 

«« My dear boy—I'm delighted to see you!” cried Lady 
Parlby jumping np. “I have been meditating sending 
you a not at home card to see whether that would bring 
you, as you never take any notice of any of the other 
kind.” 

‘“ Oh no, indeed; that would have frightened me away 
altogether,” said the young man laughing. 

‘“Tve been wanting you to come and see me particu- 
larly,’ went on his hostess; “and I’ve got a very large 
favour to ask you. Don’t you think you could say yes 
beforehand? Because I don’t feel at all sure that you 
will afterwards.”’ 

‘«T’ll say yes, it I’m not expected to abide by it,” he 
answered. 

‘“ Well, | want you to help me with some tableaux,” 
confessed Lady Parlby tentatively. ‘I’m going to have a 


Jee in these grounds one day next month for all the 


aborigines of Moreton—and I must have some kind of 
amusement for them, now mustn't I ?” 

‘* But isn’t that a reason for not having tableaux?” 
suggested the young man. “I thought tableaux should be 
really serious affairs, historical or classical or something. I 
don't think it’s looking at them in the right way to regard 
them as an amusement.” 

‘He was an unusually handsome young fellow, six feet 
two in height with clean, clear-cut English features, brown 
hair neither light nor dark, and greyish hazel eyes. He 
was saved from being too handsome, however, by his 
expression which, except when he was actually laughing, 
was rather morbid and melancholy. 

‘Lady Parlby soon got his consent to take part in the 
tableaux, and then with a guileless air went on to ask him 
whether he would spend what she called the “rehearsal 
time” with her as it would make things so much simpler 
to have all the company at hand. 

* Maurice Gilmour coloured at the suggestion, stammer- 
ing out an uncertain answer. 

‘“QOh, but what can you have to do at Moreton?” asked 
Lady Parlby with surprised eyes. “ I’m sure there’s nothing 
at all to take up your time.” 

‘« There is my room, you see, taken at the hotel,” he 
said feebly. 

‘“ But it’s the season ; they're sure to get them taken 
at once, said his hostess positively. “Come—I shall be 
offended if you can’t make up a better reason than (hat !”’ 

‘“T should be delighted to come,’ murmured Maurice 
looking more and more uncomfortable ; “but I’m not 
quite sure 

‘“Have you decided yet what we are to do, Aunt 
Edith ?” asked Christine’s quiet voice, as Maurice stopped 
short in his stammering. 

‘The point at issue was at once dropped and the new 
one at once started, and Maurice turned a grateful glance 
at his fair deliverer. She was a silent, reserved girl, pale 
and dark haired, with large grey eyes and indifferently 
regular features. She was tall and slight, and moved and 
stood so that it was always pleasant to watch her. 

‘Maurice moved a little nearer to the tea-table and 
put down his cup. “Are you going to help in the 
tableaux, too, Miss Faning ?”’ he asked. 

«I’m going to try to help,” she answered; “but | 
don’t know whether they will want me yet. What do 
you think of trying Byrne Jones's ‘ Briar Rose’ pictures, 
as Aunt Edith suggests ?”’ 

‘«T should think it would necessitate our all going into 
severe training at once,” said Maurice, looking alarmed. 
“Please don’t give me any more tea, Miss Faning. I 
ought to begin at once if I’m to starve down to a Burne 
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Jones creation in a month.” Christine laughed, and they 
began to discuss the artist; and each had so much to say 
that in a few minutes I caught my cousin glancing from 
one to the other with covert surprise and amusement, and 
I knew that there was dawning in her mind a stronger 
feeling than either. 

‘Maurice got up to go at last with a regretful air. 
Lady Parlby pressed him to stay to dinner, but he 
declined, saying with rather a conscious look that he had 
another engagement. He promised to come again next 
day to see what pictures had been decided on, and so 


left us.’ 
THE KEELEYS 


PPROPRIATELY enough, almost simultaneously 
with Mrs. Keeley’s appearance in her own character 

on the Lyceum stage, of which we had occasion to speak 
recently, comes the production of a book—The Keeleys 
on the Stage and at Home (London: Bentley), by Mr. Walter 
Goodman—which tells us much about the wonderful 
actress both in the Miss Goward days of her youth and in 
the Mrs. Keeley days of that age which is ‘as a lusty 
winter, frosty but kindly.’ The author, of course, has a 
good deal to say about the famous Jack Sheppard impersona- 
tion, with its two curious pieces of realism, the real planing 
away of real chips in the opening scene, and the real 
handcuffs out of which Mrs. Keeley really extricated her 
hands by making them yet smaller than they were by 
nature, thus anticipating one of the methods adopted 
by the Davenport Brothers or their imitators, and employed 
too on more than one recorded occasion by emulators of 
the real Jack Sheppard’s exploits. It would be interesting 
to get an exact history—which is not to be found in Mr, 
Goodman’s book—of the interference with the play by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office. There can be no doubt, so far 
as we can ascertain, that the very excellence of the acting 
went hand in hand with the odd glamour of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s book to have a certain amount of pernicious 
influence ; although we certainly need not accept the 
legend that Courvoisier attributed his crime to the 
influence of the novel or play or both. Besides if he did 
make any such statement there would be no sort of excuse 
for believing that assertion more than any other assertion of 
his. It is, however, as has been said, certainly conceivable 
that there was a dangerous tendency at that time in the too 
attractive representation of such a piece. Autres temps, 
autres meurs ; and when Jack Sheppard was played most 
admirably, and in particular most admirably by Miss 
Henrietta Hodson as Jack at the Queen’s Theatre, the then 
Licenser of Plays carried his interference no further than 
changing the title of the piece and character. Thus Blueskin 
became Purpleface, and equally transparent devices were 
resorted to in other cases, though how Jack himself was 
transmogrified we cannot at this moment recall. In other 
respects there was a very close similarity between the 
old and the new airangement of the piece. The old 
one, by-the-by, was interrupted, as Mr. Goodman tells 
us, in its first ‘run,’ by an accident to Mrs, Keeley. It 
was hard upon her, though inevitable, that the real business 
with the handcuffs should sometimes hurt her wrists, but it 
was still harder that in the scene of the escape from New- 
gate she should break her ankle-bone. The accident 
was officially described as a severely-sprained ankle— 
why is not very apparent, since not only can a 
sprained ankle be set right comparatively quickly, but 
also there are instances of actresses finishing a part in 
agonies of pain from this cause without the audience ever 
finding it out. Whereas with a broken bone it is not 
possible even for so plucky a person as Mrs, Keeley to go 
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on with a part or to get about again at all for a considerable 
time. Whether the actress’s abhorrence of ‘ traps’ was 
inborn or was a result of this accident is not made clear ; 
but with all that one has heard and seen of the mis-werking 
of traps it is very easy to understand an objection to them 
on the part of any one except pantomimists who make trap 
business a speciality. Many opera-goers will remember a 
mishap which fortunately led to no physical injury in a 
certain performance of Gounod’s Faust where the ‘Cathedral 
Scene’ was played outside instead of inside the Cathedral, 
Mephistopheles had to come upthrough a trap (he might just 
as well have come through a vampire trap in the wall), and 
the trap-signals were either wrongly given or misheard 

Anyhow the unfortunate singer was shot up several ane 
before his cue and shot down again with lightning 
rapidity. His appearance was in short exactly like the 
startling and evasive vision of a Jack-in-the-Box. After 
this the stage-carpenters sternly refused to lend their 
countenance or hands to any more such fooling, and the 
Scena della Chiesa had to go on as best it could without a 
note sung by Mephistopheles, who might certainly be for- 
given if he was in too bad a temper to get round to the 
wing and sing his music from there. 

Then again, traps will either by mischance or of malice 
prepense on the part of those who work them play strange 
tricks of which, as far as malice went, there was a striking 
instance in the ease of Ellar, the famous harlequin to Gri- 
maldi’s clown. It is rather an Irish instance, for it was not 
the trap itself but the men behind it who were in fault. 
It was a clock or window trap in the scene for Ellar to jump 
through, and the men, who had some grudge against him 
were just out of distance, so that in saving himself from a 
broken neck he got a badly sprained wrist. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is the actor who is to blame for an 
accident. I remember seeing Dettmer, who unluckily left 
the stage and this world not very long afterwards, 
playing Hamlet—he had succeeded to Devrient’s parts— 
at the old theatre, the one which was burnt down, in 
Dresden. Dettmer was so absorbed in the scene that, 
looking after the ghost who disappeared down a trap (a 
clumsy device), he got his inky cloak caught in the trap as 
it closed. And the audience too were so absorbed in the 
scene that there was not a suspicion of a titter while 
Dettmer shouted entreaties to the carpenters to release 
him by sliding the trap open again. But, indeed, one 
might go on discoursing of trap accidents an hour by 
Shrewsbury clock, and the only wonder is that compara- 
tively so few of them happen, though no doubt a good 
many do happen that are never seen or heard of from the 
front. In this way alone the actor's calling is very far 
from being all ‘ gas and gaiters’ to use the synonym for 
joy employed by the madman in Nicholas Nickleby. 

The mention of which work leads ‘naturally to another 
youthful triumph of Mrs. Keeley’s in the part of Smike, as 
to which one learns from the dramatic records of the time 
that the adaptation of the novel to the boards was described 
as a‘ farce’ and that when Mrs.'Keeley was first discovered 
in the get-up of Smike, a very difficult get-up for a girl of 
her face and figure, the audience was prepared for laughter ; 
but that any disposition to mirth was very soon dispelled 
when the actress walked or tottered down to the footlights 
to speak her opening lines. After that, as Mr. Goodman 
says, ‘there was no more laughter, only the keenest sym- 
pathy for the wretched outcast, varied by occasional thrills 
of horror ’ at the treatment to which Smike was subjected. 
The occasion seems, indeed, to have been the exact opposite, 
with a difference, to that of Frédérick’s first appearance as 
Macaire in the Auberge des Adrets, the difference being that, 
according to one version of the story, Lemaitre deliberately 
changed his part while the first performance was in pro- 
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gress from heavy melodrama to reckless and fiendish 
burlesque, while Mrs. Keeley of course had always intended 
to make Smike a pathetic figure. That is, if we accept 
that particular form of the Macaire legend, in the great 
Frenchman’s case he altered the aspect of the part 
while in the great Englishwoman’s she altered tne 
attitude of the audience, a thing perhaps even more difficult 
of accomplishment. Certainly there was difference enough 
between the gaiety of Jack Sheppard and the misery of 
Smike to take spectators by surprise, and it was fortunate 
for Mrs. Keeley’s career that matters were ordered differ- 
ently in those days. Had there been no difficulty with 
the Lord Chamberlain, and had the ‘long run’ system 
then been in existence, she might have become identified 
into ‘the ewigkeit’ with Jack Sheppard, even as Sothern 
was with Dundreary and Mr. Jefferson is with Rip Van 
Winkle. There is a kind of law of compensation no doubt 
in that as in other things. ‘Mr. Keeley and I,’ said Mrs. 
Keeley to Mr. Goodman, ‘never got more than £30 |a 
week | between us,’ but then what they both did get was a 
varied interest in work and attraction. Even Mr. Jeffer- 
son, fine artist as he is, never quite lost in other parts the 
trick of the Rip Van Winkle catch in the voice after he 
had played the part for an unconscionable number of 
nights on end ; and if salaries were ridiculously low in the 
Keeleys’ days, compared to what they are now, why to 
make up for it, comedians must have got more amusement 
from their actual work, constantly liable to change as it 
was, than can be got out of playing the same character 
continuously for a year or two years. 

For Mr. Keeley, all that one has ever heard and read of 
him points to his having been in private life distinguished 
as a most amiable and accomplished man, as on the stage 
he was an exceptionally fine artist. An anonymous criti- 
cism, attributed to Dickens, and bearing internal evidence 
that the attribution is correct, is quoted by Mr. Goodman. 
This criticism, after dwelling with much admiration on 
Keeley’s Doghberry, goes on to say ‘But his Verges was 
even finer. By the force of his profound belief in Dog- 
berry, one may say that he absorbed that jackass into 
himself, sublimated and enhanced the drollery of the 
character, and made it all his own. The more preposterous 
Dogberry, the more steeped and lost in admiration he. 
When Dogberry was most ridiculous, Verges wandered 
away through the broadest realms of speculation how the 
heavens ever came to make a man so wondrous wise. It 
was a true triumph of art. . . . And it culminated 
when his asinine chief patted him on the head, and he 
first bent under the honour and then became the taller for 
it, gazing into his patron’s face with an expression of 
fatuous contentment perfectly marvellous.’ This isa vivid 
description which makes one understand Keeley’s acting 
as well as anything short of having seen him could do. 
The list of his characters of mark in modern drama would 
be very long, and his name will always be remembered in 
association with many of them. Less known perhaps is 
the fact recorded by Mr. Goodman that in the forties 
Keeley played Shakespeare’s Shylock, and played it by no 
means ill. It may be remembered that Robson was tempted 
to the same undertaking, but never could make up his mind 
to the task. This was probably—and here I think Mr. 
Hollingshead, who perhaps understood Robson better than 
any one else, will agree with me—more from the simple 
reason that Robson was a bag of nerves than from any more 
recondite causes. Robson’s thrilling tragic effects were like 
lightning: they flashed and terrified, and the next moment 
he had chased them away with some irresistibly grotesque 
effect of song, dance, speech, or all three. But the 
memory of the tragedy came back to one, and stayed. 

Reminiscences of that strange and powerful little man, of 
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all kinds of people of a past time, including Albert Smith, 
somewhat under-rated for the most part nowadays, abound 
in Mr. Goodinan’s book, adorned as it is too by various old- 
time pictures of scenes from pieces in which the Keeleys 
took part. It revives old memories, and it teaches, 
through Mrs. Keeley’s quoted observations, valuable 
lessons as to the art of the stage, concerning which by no 
fault maybe of the players, there is perhaps newadays an 
undue proportion of words to deeds. ie A 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal’) 


Caractacus Chambers, Dec. 20, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 

You will note by the above address that I have 
taken leave of my hermitage, but alas! my dear fellow, I 
must also take leave of you. Briefly I have accepted a very 
tempting offer from Bluffer, M.P., to go on a cruise to Fiji, 
and the isles of the Pacific. Of Fiji I know nothing save 
what I have read in the delightful book which Miss 
Gordon Cumming published after her sojourn there with 
Sir Arthur Gordon. The volume gives one the idea that 
a profitable trade might be initiated by Birmingham in the 
supply of utensils supposed to have been used by the 
natives in the consumption of ‘long pig.’ But the dish is 
now out of fashion, and care of the missionary is the 
chief object in life of every respectable Fijian. I do not 
incline to missionaries. Moreover, I am told that Fiji is 
very uuhealthy and devoid of all those comforts which 
the meanest habitation in this country possesses. Never- 
theless, I shall not fail to turn up at Bluffer’s roll-call. _For 


are there not other and better lands in the Ocean of 


Peace? Will not, for instance, the delights of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s last home compensate for the defi- 
ciencies of the whilom realm of King Thakombau, 
and shall I not, while you are making reports to the 
F. O. on the manufacture of German flannel, be dis- 
porting myself in the light and airy raiment of semi- 
barbarism? And yet I am not to be permitted to lapse 
into luxurious laziness for Bluffer means to write a book, 
and I am to be the ‘ ghost’ of his labours. The old days 
of the ‘Earl and the doctor’ are about to be renewed. 
My companion and commander has chartered a steam 
yacht of some three hundred tons burden called the Flying 
Scud, a name suggestive of Boucicaultian drama. I need 
scarcely say that she will be furnished with every neces- 
sary of life, including a typewriter and one of Collard’s 
miniature pianos. But Bluffer is especially great on the 
subject of sardines. He asserts that in the South Seas 
sardines ‘are the only articles with which the suspicious 
islander can be suborned. He says—I know not with 
what truth—that to the native the value of a tin of sardines 
is inestimable. He eats the fish, rubs his body with the 
oil, converts the box into knives, forks, and spocus, and 
uses the brass labels as ornaments for his womenfolk. Be 
this as it may he has been over to Nantes to order several 
tons of these comestibles, so at all events we shall not 
starve, even if the cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, bananas, and 
béche de mer of the isles fall short. For my own part I had 
half resolved to lay in an assortment of South Sea literature 
till I was reminded of the evil fortune which fell upon a 
certain proprietor, still living, of an illustrated periodical. 
He conceived that in view of the immense population of 
China it would be possible to command an unpre- 
cedented circulation for his publication could the work be 
translated weekly into Chinese character. No sooner 
thought of than done. A ship was chartered with 
hundreds of thousands of the journal specially got up for 
the Chinese public but alas! and alack! with very few 
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exceptions, none of the Celestial host could read, and those 
who did preferred the English edition. Consequently, 
there was no sale for the papers, not even for the purpose 
of wrapping up puppy-dog pie or birds nests in the rough. 
So, warned by this example, I have confined my books to 
three volumes recommended to my notice years ago by 
that astute professor of letters, Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, 
now M.P. They are the Bible (including the Apocrypha), 
Shakespeare,and Webster and Walker's dictionary. T. G. B. 
remarked that they contained all the elements of English as 
she ought to be written. I am quite of his opinion and have 
never ceased to be grateful to the member fer Kings Lynn 
for advice, which would save many a parent heavy bills for 
the education of his offspring. It is, perhaps, only fair to 
add that Bluffer has supplied the Flying Scud with a 
library, which includes every sort of work from Monte 
Christo down to Whitaker's Almanack and from the T'ravels 
of Marco Polo to the Frozen Puate. It may be, therefore, 
that I shall be compelled to poach on his literary estate. 
Nothing is so wearying as preparation for departure. | 
am a man of small luggage, but were I to listen to the 
advice of my friends I should have an avalanche of trunks 
to pour into the hold of the yacht. I knew a man once 
who travelled from Paris to Pekin without even a knapsack. 
He carried a tooth-brush and a comb in his pocket and 
bought clothes as he went along. I cannot afford to follow 
his example for obvious reasons, but my kit would not be 
considered burdensome by a carrier to Coomassie If I 
have been extravagant it is in the matter of pipes and 
tobacco. I once smoked tow ina lobster claw when fishing 
off the coast of Brittany, but I have no desire to repeat 
the experiment. No one appreciates a fine cigar better 
than I do, but give me a seasoned briar and a fill of Player’s 
‘Navy Cut’ and I will not ask for better refreshment. 

I have lent the Red Cottage to a lady cousin of imine, 
who wishes to open a select asylum for repentant New 
Women. As my relative is a spinster of uncertain age I 
know not what qualifications she may have for bringing 
back the lost lambs to the fold of domestic cares and 
marital joys, but I am sure that the one spare bedroom at 
the Cottage will be more than sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of penitents. These chambers are at your disposal 
whenever you care to occupy them. The housekeeper has 
the keys and will keep the room warm. Indeed, she has 
just ordered in two tons of coal at my expense with that 
object. As she has a nephew, who is a policeman, the 
place is sure to be well guarded. I enclose the key of the 
small wine-cellar. Help yourself, and do not be frightened 
at finding most of the bottles labelled ‘ Powerful Poison,’ 
and the champagne ‘ Malt Vinegar.’ It is only a means 
of protection in these days of free trade. One thing I 
would beg of you if you are a member of White’s, as I 
think you are. Please do not exercise your machine in 
the corridor, because the noise however slight would disturb 
my neighbour, Joskin Jowle, who having unfortunately 
written a successful musical piece for the Gimerack Theatre 
—it has been running several years —is compelled to write 
an ‘up-to-date’ version every other week. And do 
not forward any letters, even if you get on my track. 
No communications can be of any interest to a wanderer. 
I have an envelope now which after six months travel 
found me at Nicopolis. It contained a scathing article 
from a newspaper cutting reflecting on me personally and 
a request from a ‘cutting’ agency to subscribe to their 
system. 

Draw your Grand Duke’s attention to the exquisite 
humour of the fact that the Grand Old Man is soliciting 
American intervention in Armenia at the very time when 
Mr. Cleveland is instructing Lord Salisbury as to the doc- 
trine of Monroe. The impudence of the President is only 
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equalled by his ignorance. If his be, as his excusers aver, 
an electioneering cry the sooner he be taught that Napo- 
leonic tactics need Napoleonic stratagem the better. But, 
as I have seen no one else do so, I would gently remind Mr. 
Cleveland that no duel is possible between two opponents, 
when one owes the other a debt of honour, and this is 
exactly the position of the United States Government, 
which has hitherto managed to wriggle out of settling the 
Paris Arbitration claims. Possibly Mr. Cleveland’s bragga- 
docio is used to yet further defer the bill which is due to 
Canada. But a truce to politics when I have packing to 
do—not of portmanteaux but of sundry coffers made to 
hold my wealth of papers. So to you and yours ‘ good- 
bye, or if you like it ‘Au revoir.’ We sail from South- 
ampton to-morrow, so I shall get a glimpse of the ever 
dear Isle of Wight before we head down Channel. I have 
not found heart to write farewell to Cyrus B. Kirk, to the 
Ganderbvs, to the Marquis and Marquise de Pompbéche 
(for Susie MacFearon is married now. Was that an 
incentive to my voyage, I wonder ?), to Bullingdon, to 
Tipcheese, and others, but have sent them each a P.P.C. 
card, as I do to you, with all good wishes for the year, 
which opens its newbora eyes on Wednesday week. In 
Fiji or Honolulu, in Samoa or elsewhere,—Y ours ever, 


Hau (o’ rue Wynp), 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


1O at last we are going to have a rival, or at least an 
Ss opponent, to Men and Women of the Time. It is to 
be called People of the Period, and is being edited by a 
practical and experienced journalist. Of course Celebrities 
of the Century covers the ground partially ; and so does, or 
did, the book entitled Women of the Day. But up to now 
the re-christened Men of the Time has held the field, and 
some no doubt have wondered why it was allowed to stand 
so long alone. I, personally, can have no quarrel with it, 
for its editor has the wisdom to recognise my own abound- 
ing merits by giving me a place in it. Moreover, we all 
recognise the difficulties of the situation. A ‘ Dictionary 
of Contemporary Biography’ could only be absolutely 
adequate if constructed on a very large scale, put together 
by experts, and brought into shape by an editor of wide 
knowledge and broad sympathies. It would cost a lot of 
money to produce, and I doubt very much if it would pay 
its expenses. In the absence of any such heroic attempt 
to supply a need, we have had Men and Women of the Time, 
and now we are to have People of the Period, from which 
let us hope the best. In all these cases, perhaps, we ought to 
say the old-fashioned grace after meat—‘ For what we have 
received let us be truly thankful ’—remarking as little as 
may be about what is withheld from us. 

We are to have, too, a Library Edition of Mr. Meredith’s 
novels. By all means. It will have a hearty welcome. 
Mr. Meredith’s stories have been, perhaps, quite suffi- 
ciently ‘ popularised.’ You can buy most of them for three- 
and-six apiece, less discount. That was the edition of 
1889. There is besides—or was —the edition in which 
each novel costs, less discount, six shillings. Now, no 
doubt, is the time for the dignified issue for ‘the library’ 

-that ‘library’ to which its owner so very rarely turns, 
save possibly to admire the bindings that surround him. 
Only, let us trust that the edition will be complete, including 
The Amazing Marriage and the Tale of Chloe, etc., and that 
every succeeding work of Mr. Meredith’s will be comprised 
within it. ‘ Library’ editions are charming, but they should 
be ‘uniform.’ And when are we to have a collected 
edition of the Meredithian verse? The present would 
seem to be the psychological moment. In the eye of the 
public Mr. Meredith scarcely ranks as a poet : he is thought 
of only asa novelist. Let this reproach be swept away. 
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To descend from big matters to little: I have read the 
anonymous book of verse called Arrows of Song, and, should 
it turn out that the author is a beginner at the trade, I 
should be very much surprised. The ‘arrows’ seem to me 
to have been sharpened, and sped upon their way, by an 
experienced craftsman ; in fact, I fancy I could give the 
craftsman’s name. The lines, ‘To My Enemy, appear 
especially characteristic of a well-known hand. 

I see it stated that ‘ Mr. F. W. Bourdillon has written a 
musical romance entitled Nephe/é, and I take for granted 
that the writer in question is the Mr. Bourdillon who, 
nearly twenty years ago, made the columns of ‘ My Grand- 
mother’s Review,’ the Spectator, pleasant to many of its 
readers by contributing to them sundry ‘short swallow- 
flights’ of serious verse. ‘This was about the time when 
the Spectator had another poet, signing himself ‘J. R., 
whom the unlearned took to be John Ruskin. And has not 
Mr. Ruskin since published his ‘Poems’ in two volumes ? 
Though ‘J. R.’ wasn’t John Ruskin, he might have been! 

Dean Farrar has just been making reference to his 
Gathering Clouds as ‘an avowed tale.’ I like the phrase. 
Gathering Clouds, look you, is in two volumes, and in 
volumes too of the size usually accorded to ‘reminiscences, 


, 


or biographies, or books about globe-trotting—to wit, an im- 
posing sizeand aheavy. And while we are on the subject 
of bulk, let it be respectfully inquired of Mr. Unwin why, 
oh why, he has published a lady’s account of her Zig-zag 
Travels in three volumes? ‘The volumes are handy enough, 
truly; but has the three-volume novel been discouraged only 
to make way for the three-volume itinerary ? 

Messrs. Cassell have sent out, for review, copies of the 
third edition of the late Mr. G. A. Sala’s two-volume auto- 
biography, but they announce their intention of publishing 
a ‘popular’ edition in one volume early in the coming 
year. [have no doubt that in a smaller and cheaper shape 
than the present the autobiography will have a much larger 
public than that which it has so far attracted. In writing 
his memoirs Sala was confronted by this formidable 
difficulty—that he had for many years been drawing upon 
his recollections of persons and places, and consequently 
had to a large extent forestalled himself. Why, only a little 
while before he issued his Life and Adventures, he had come 
before the world with Things [ Have Seen and People I lave 
Keown, 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have just issued their Cabinet 
Edition of Dickens in a new binding, with an artistic 
design on the front, and gilt tops. This issue is of con- 
venient size, and the set—in thirty-two small volumes— 
forms a delightful and inexpensive gift. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


‘ITALIAN AFFAIRS’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
18th December, 1895. 

SiR,—Mr. W. L. Alden, in a Jetter published in your issue of 
7th December, has the kindness to assert that my article on 
Italian affairs which appeared recently in the Me/ional Observer 
is ‘conspicuously inexact, and goes on to say thit I have not 
his enviable capacity for seeing things in their true light. Allow 
me to answer these charges as briefly as possib'e through the 
medium of your correspondence columns. Judging from the 
tone of Mr. Alden’s letter I strongly suspect that the ‘true 
light’ in which he would have us look at Italian politics is the 
very fuliginous flame which emanates from Signor Crispi’s 
official journa!s. For the sake of brevity I will reply cate- 
gorically to Mr. Alden’s assertions 

1. None of the charges against Signor Crispi to which I re’er 
are exploted charg.s, as that gentleman has neither proved 
his innocence nor has he been acquitted, but has invariably 
sought safety from attack in silence (which may be due quite 
as much to an uneasy conscience as to offended dignity) or in 
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procrastination (as at present in the case of the Cavallotti and 
Giolitti trials). 2. When the guestione morile raised by Signor 
Cavallotti in the Italian Parliament threatened the Crispi 
Cabinet with destruction Cavallotti was considered as his 
probable successor, and the Governinent papers took the occa- 
sion of these rumours to accuse Cavallotti of being a scheming 
and ambitious demagogue. ‘Tnerefore the term Crispz’s rival 
as applied by me to Cavallotti is perfectly appropriate. 3. There 
are things connected with Mlle. Sordoillet’s expulsion of which 
Mr. Alden is perhaps unaware, as they are of so delicate a 
nature that they could not come to the knowledge of persons 
living out of Italy through the ordinary medium of the press. 
Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puote 
Cio che si vuol, e pit non domandare. 

However, there is ample evidence to prove that the unfortunate 
young lady was a victim of the most odious persecution on the 
part of her notorious mistress, and that the only sanguinary 
thoughts which crossed her tortured mind were szzcida/ not 
homicidal. 4. It is perfectly true that there is a law which 
provides that any foreigner who is without ‘visible means of 
support’ may be expelled from Italy. But in this case it was 
not applicable, for the French governess, even after she was 
driven out of the Lattuada family by her mistress’s insane 
jealousy, continued to earn as much money by giving lessons 
as amply sufficed for her support. The measure, therefore, was 
the reverse of lega!, and a monstrous abuse of power. 5. How 
can Mr. Alden prove that Crispi knew nothing of this shameful 
transaction? If Mlle. Sordoillet was a vulgar criminal, why 
attach so much importince to her expulsion? The order 
emanated directly from the Ministry for Home Affairs and not 
from the police, and the prefect was charged with its execution, 
not the questor. Does Mr. Alden think that the Prefect of 
Milan would have personally superintended the departure of 
the French governess for the frontier had he not received 
orders to that effect from his chief, Crispi? That this most 
monstrous edict will b2 revoked and that Mlle. Sordoillet will 
be indemnified as far as possible is by no means so improbable 
as Mr. Alden thinks; at any rate public opinion here is very 
much in favour of some repiration being made. After these 
statements I hope your readers will acquit me of the charge 
brought against me by Mr. Alden, namely that I am con- 
spicuously inexact and that I attempt to mislead them. Such 
charges might be brought with more truth and reason against 
some writers on Italian politics, who, blinded by their admira- 
tion for Crispi, do not hesitate to represent facts in a manner 
which, if it saves the reputation of their hero, does not reflect 
great credit on Italy and is calculated to deceive public opinion 
in Eng’and.—I am, etc., YOUR CORRESPONDENT. 
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lution ... Nothing he has yet done in historical romance can be compared with it,’ 

Cr, ISG OW’ HERALD.— Often as the French Revolution has been handled by 
novelists, it has seldom given subject for a more brilliant or well-fi ished tale than 
this. 
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